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SYMPOSIUM 
THE THEORIES OF FREUD, JUNG AND ADLER* 
I. THe Work or Sicmunp Freup 
BY JAMES J. PUTNAM 


HAT are the features of the work of Sigmund 

Freud',—that is, of the psychoanalytic movement, 

—which will make it of enduring value; and what 

are its weaknesses and false aims? Finally, what 
justification was there for the defection of Adler and of 
Jung,—events which must be rated as of marked signifi- 
cance? 

The present seems a fitting time for making these 
inquiries, for the psychoanalytic movement has been sub- 
jected to severe criticism for many years, and yet is slowly, 
but steadily, attracting more attention, not only from physi- 
cians and from patients, but also from psychologists. 

Its elements of strength, which have secured for it a 
lasting place, are, first, that it has demonstrated afresh, 
from a relatively new standpoint and with a marvellous 


*Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association, Boston, Mass., May 24, 1917. 

“For brevity’s sake, I have made no attempt, in this short communication, 
to assign to the several members of the able group of men who have worked hand 
in hand with Freud, the recognition which is their due. I trust that this omission 
will be overlooked and its cause appreciated. 


Copyright 1917 by Richard G. Badger. All Rights Reserved. 
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fullness of illustration, the importance of studying men’s 
unconscious, or unacknowledged motives, and impulses to 
thought and action, and, next, that it has described an ex- 
traordinarily effective method for doing this, which is 
practically new. 

When one considers all that has been accomplished by 
Freud and by his colleagues, in the course of the researches 
that have led to these results;—the light that has been 
thrown upon the meaning of dreams, of the symptoms of 
neurotic illnesses and so, virtually, of neurotic illness itself, 
of personal and social customs and institutions, both of 
primitive and civilized men and races of men; and when one 
considers the explanations—important even though partial— 
through which Freud has sought to account for men’s 
tendency to express themselves in poetry and art and philo- 
sophy and religion, it excites no wonder that this great 
movement is steadily attracting more and more attention, 
and from unexpected quarters. 

Who would have dreamed, a decade or more ago, that 
to-day college professors would be teaching Freud’s doctrines 
to students of both sexes, scientific men turning to them for 
light on the nature of the instincts, and educators for hints 
on the training of the young? 

These phenomena do not indicate much of a change of 
heart on the part of early critics, it is true, for prejudices die 
hard; but they do indicate two significant facts. The first 
is that the task to which Freud found himself committed,— 
namely, the study of the thoughts, feelings, and motives of 
which men are unconscious yet which strongly and strangely 
influence their moods and conduct,—is one’ that all thought- 
ful men must and will study. . 

The next most noteworthy fact is that, in dealing with 
this task Freud showed, not only a remarkable ability and 
power of insight but a still more remarkable fearlessness, a 
tireless energy in seeking evidence, and an unsurpassed 
fidelity in observation. This is, indeed, one of the cases 
where it is impossible to consider a man’s work without 
taking his personality into account, and Freud’s personality 
was such that up to a certain point his testimony is as re- 

2Consider the hold which novels and dramas have upon everyone. 
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liable as the wax impression of a coin. 

But every man has his weaknesses and limitations, and 
in Freud’s case these were shown in the fact that while he 
became exceedingly adept in recognizing certain influences, 
he failed, mainly, though, I think, not wholly, because his 
attention was thus engrossed, to take sufficient note of others 
that likewise were at play. For a time this made no obvious 
difference. Ele has never pretended to do more than to 
demonstrate the presence of one group of repressed motives 
(the sexual group); or, rather, to bring to the surface re- 
pressed thoughts of all sorts, but in the belief that the sex 
classification was the best. ‘This portion of tle work has 
given rise to bitter criticisms, which were largely based 
on prejudice and need not be considered here. After a time, 
however, when, following a sort of logical destiny, he was 
led to apply his explanations to the whole range of human 
life, new obligations were involved and new sorts of criticism 
came to view. These were not wholly dictated, like the 
earlier ones, by narrow prejudice, based on the very repres- 
sions that he sought to study, but on the fact that the type 
of mind of which his is an example is not the only sort that 
is useful even for purposes of scientific investigation; nor is 
the method which he followed the only suitable one for 
the study of human life. 

The breaking away of Adler and of Jung are, I think, 
partly to be explained on such grounds as these, though it 
was partly due, likewise, I believe, to a misconception of 
their scientific duty,—a misconception which led them to 
reject without sufficient reason, formulations of Freud’s 
which were of permanent value. 

It is, however, true, as I believe, that Freud’s strong 
accentuation of the sex motive, and of the merits of the sex 
mode of classification, although dictated, no doubt, by an 
instinctive feeling that, otherwise, the goal sought—pri- 
marily the therapeutic goal— would not be won, did, never- 
theless, prevent him from adequately filling the position 
of judicial student of human motives as a whole, that 
circumstances almost forced him to assume. 

There are empirical grounds for this criticism and also 
scientific, or philosophic grounds. 
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The arguments brought forward, for example, by 
Josiah Royce in almost all his recent books,’ by Trotter,* by 
Coe,” by Stanley Hall,® and others, while they do not in the 
least impugn the value of Freud’s arguments ad hoc, 1. ¢., 
as contributions of immense importance to the subject of 
sex-motivation, do emphasize, in their turn, social motives 
other than sexual, and not to be classed as sexual without 
some forcing, which one could wish that Freud had studied. 
Similar comments can be made with regard to the effects of 
his rigid acceptance of the “scientific” method in his studies. 

One may succeed in showing that the motives of a given 
philosopher, a poet or adherent of religion, are permeated by 
sensual longings of infantile origin; and one may then go to 
work, if one will, to pick to pieces the rational postulates on 
which a given philosophy or religion rests its claims. Still, 
something will remain that the mind feels to be of vast 
importance, and for which “sublimation,” as usually defined, 
does not adequately account. The grown man recognizes 
motives which are foreign to the child, or to nature, but 
which, on monistic grounds, one must assume to have been 
represented there, in some fashion. 

Freud’s own arguments show this. He is avowedly a 
scientific monist, and, properly speaking, should classify 
himself with the “realists” or “‘behaviorists”’ of the present 
day, who are, virtually, materialists. But science, physics, 
chemistry and mechanics know no “emotion,” in the best 
human sense, and even the James-Lange theory, although it 
may explain almost the whole mystery, still leaves something 
unexplained. 

Professor Holt’ praises Freud’s formulations and, with 
great justice, adopts his views about the “wish” as the 
corner-stone of his psychology. But Holt’s “wish,” like 
James’s “‘emotion,” leaves one cold, while the “wish” 
in Freud’s sense is anything but cold. A “something,” 
undiscoverable by reason, seems left out when one accepts 
the realistic scheme as binding, and Freud was quick to see 


8Cf. The Philosophy of Loyalty, for ex. 
*The Instinct of the Herd, in Peace and War. 
5The Psychology of Religion. 

*Auger. Jr. of Abn. Psychol. 

7E. B. Holt: The Freudian Wish. 
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and reprobate this tendency when it came to estimating the 
value of Adler’s conception of the nature of human motives, 
as he does in his history of the psychoanalytic movement.® 
Adler, as Freud points out, in throwing so much emphasis 
upon aggression, in his analysis of motives, leaves no room 
for love. But it is hard to see how Freud, if he would be a 
strictly logical follower of the scientific method, can bring in 
love. Unless one assumes that the essence of love, in the 
most spiritual sense, is in some way, represented even in the 
physical world, then it cannot get in at all, and it becomes 
necessary to accept a building, the base of which is not 
broad enough to support the superstructure. 

Some of these points may now be taken up for further 
study, and I would say, to begin with, that Freud’s person- 
ality presents itself under several different aspects, which 
may be defined as those of the clinician, the scientific (psy- 
chologic) student, the student and conscientious member of 
society, and finally (little as he would be inclined to admit 
the fact), of the philosophic thinker, seeking to generalize 
his conclusions and to state them in universal terms. 

These phases of Freud’s thought are not all, as I have 
said, of equal value. 

As detector of unacknowledged motives and definer of 
methods for detecting them; as analyzer of the personal and 
social situations in which these hidden motives play their 
part [interpretation of dreams, wit, conduct, tabus, etc.]; 
above all, as founder of the “free association” method, he is 
without a rival. If, however, one looks to him for broad and 
balanced views of life in all its manifold aspects, and for a 
judicial-minded interpretation of men’s acts and thoughts 
under conditions where many motives—conscious as well as 
unconscious, and both conscious and unconscious in varying 
degrees—come into play, one is doomed to partial disappoint- 
ment: his job is of a more specialized sort. As a philosopher’ 
he is weak. On the whole, he stands out as a courageous, 
unflinching, pioneer-investigator and a man of genius;—and 
it should be recognized that where he is weak he has never 


‘Sigmund Freud: Zur Geschichte der psychoanalytisthen Bewegung.(Now 
to be had in English.) 
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claimed to be strong.” Had he not been so daring, so sin- 
cere, so faithful, and, withal, so much of a sleuth-hound as 
he was (in a good sense and in the interests of knowledge), the 
science of psychology would still be without its best impulse 
to real growth and practical utility; and psycho-neuro- 
logical therapeutists, ignorant of a large portion of the forces 
which they aspire to manipulate, would still be fumbling in 
the dark with powerful, two-edged weapons, in the use of 
which they could obtain no adequate, systematic training. 
On the other hand, had Freud’s splendid analytic powers 
been supplemented by an equally powerful capacity and 
impulse to make himself acquainted with all the forces 
shaping human lives, at their best, in all their fullness and 
richness, before he studied them in their narrowness and 
weakness and in the imperfect stages of their development, 
and had he—equipped as he is with strong intelligence— 
been moved to recognize the limitations of the scientific 
method, and to see that, just as the language of signs and 
feeling transcends that of logical concept-building at one 
end of the scale, so the language of trained and illumined 
intuition transcends it at the other end; had he, in short, 
been a man of more idealistic type, then psychoanalysis— 
if it had come into existence at all—might perhaps have been 
kept free from what even certain fair-minded men have 
considered as one-sidedness. But would it have come into 
existence atall? Probably not. For although it is, I believe, 
easily conceivable that a man of philosophic, idealistic, or 
religious tendencies and training should be able, if intelli- 
gent, to make himself a useful and even a progressive and 
orthodox psychoanalyst, yet it is exceedingly improbable 
that such a man would have become a psycho-analytic 
pioneer of a thoroughgoing type. It is hard to believe, 
in short, that psychoanalysis could have had a development 


®Freud has disclaimed interest in the philosophic mode of approach, or famili- 
arity with its methods and arguments; it is the “libido” of the philosopher that, 
alone, he has felt concerned to study, and the philosophic attitude has seemed to 
him a mode of seeking compensation, like (in his estimation) the religious attitude. 
This mode of looking at the matter has its real value, especially in so far as it is 
based on direct character-analysis. But when he (and his co-workers) make the 
sweeping statements they do—though without arguing them out critically—about 
the standing of physical law in the determination of mental phenomena, they as- 
sume the authority of philosophers and make themselves correspondingly responsi- 
ble. 
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equally fruitful with that which it has had and yet one 
markedly different in origin and detail. This portion of 
medical progress needed to be guided by just such a man 
as Sigmund Freud, and we may be deeply grateful for his 
advent. He taught us to abstain from referring psycho- 
pathic “symptoms” (exclusively or primarily) either to 
bodily malnutrition or hereditary taint (often such lame and 
insufficient modes of explanation), still less to lack of will 
on the patient’s part; and threw the primary emphasis, 
instead, on a set of definite psychologic causes which he 
showed how to bring out, in detail, with reference to each 
special case. But in his eager search for causes, he took as 
his standard the rigid kinds of causation studied by the physi- 
cist, and so became committed to a mode of conceiving the 
manifestations of human effort which does not do them 
justice. This was a misapplication of the scientific method, 
but the effort of which it formed a part was practically 
fruitful and stimulating to research. 

The different phases of Freud’s thought followed each 
other, to some extent, in chronological series. I prefer, how- 
ever, to disregard this circumstance, which has no signifi- 
cance for the purpose of this study, and ask your attention 
rather to the fact that they are present and closely inter- 
woven throughout all his work. That is, the same consti- 
tutional tendencies of mind, the same sort of personal 
equation, have been operative continuously, from the out- 
set, and have acted, I believe, very favorably as regards one 
portion of his work, less so, and even unfavorably, as re- 
gards other portions. 

Assuming, for example (what is substantially correct), 
that these various attitudes or tendencies of mind, by virtue 
of the fact that they belonged to Freud’s personality, came, 
all, rapidly into play, and taking into account, as one should, 
his rugged courage and thorough-going honesty, and the 
fact that he had been trained in the scientific rather than in 
the philosophic school, one may perceive that something 
of the following sort must have taken place: He began his 
work with a therapeutic aim,—that is, with the interests 
of given patients in his mind. If he had been content to 
remain a therapeutist, without publishing much beyond an 
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enumeration of the cures that he had made; or if he had 
confined his published statements to a few clinical generaliza- 
tions, and a few broad hints about the importance of the sex 
issues, such as Charcot had thrown out, he would un- 
doubtedly have achieved reputation and success. But his 
genius (untempered and unhampered, in the main, by con- 
siderations of practical policy and personal aggrandizement) 
would not permit this cramping. Obviously, he soon per- 
ceived that the needs of his patients—if they were to gain 
anything through the truth as he saw it—would require them 
to look on their lives with the same inexorable seriousness 
that would be required for the successful carrying through 
of a difficult scientific research. And more than this, he 
soon gained a vision of the needs of society as reflected and 
expressed in those of the single patient; and a vision, too, of 
the vastness of the part played, in the lives of historical 
characters and of the imaginers of those described in fiction 
and in myth, by the hidden motives of which he had found 
himself on the trail. Finally, stimulated by his success in 
using the genetic method (that is, in tracing out the working 
of the apparently blind, will-less, primary instincts in even 


the highest, that is, the most complex, manifestations of 
conscious human life), Freud was led to adopt the general 


views which must be classified as “‘determinstic” in a 


philosophic sense. But he gives no adequate arguments 
to support these views, and it is here, in my opinion, rather 
than in his (monographic) over-emphasis of the sex-motive, 
that the scientific weakness of his work is to be found. It 
has been urged against him,“ that in his sociological studies— 
which have been incidental rather than serious or exhaustive 

he has not given sufficient attention to the various in- 
fluences, other than those based on sex, by which men living 
in social groups are practically moved,—preeminently the 
gregarious instinct in its different forms. Freud has met 
this criticism indirectly in one of his recent papers, where 
he admits that he has not as yet studied with care what he 
calls the ““ego”” complexes. He seems to refer this failure to 
lack of time and opportunity; but he says, also, that he has 


1°Trotter: Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. Dr G. Stanley Hall 
and others have given voice to similar criticisms 
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as yet seen no unifying principle that promises more for the 
purposes of such a study than the sex-principle. I would 
offer, as a partial explanation of this situation, the fact 
referred to at the beginning of this paper, that his chief 
instinctive interest and the best opportunity for his method 
have lain elsewhere than in the fields of sociologic research, 
in a broad sense. In spite of this, he has been obliged to 
figure, more or less, as a sociologist, and cannot long escape 
from assuming, explicitly, the responsibility attaching to the 
authority thus thrust upon him. 

The recognition of the wider needs and scientific issues 
which his empirical study of men’s unconscious motives 
brought to light, together with the increasing realization of 
the therapeutic difficulties involved in many of his cases, 
doubtless augmented Freud’s determination to search out 
to the utmost every indication of repressed “sexuality,” 
and this brought him much criticism, which was only rel- 
atively sound. 

The time is not ripe, even yet, for laying down rules 
that would enable the physician to decide how far he should 


encourage a given patient to go in this spying out of the 
repressed sensual elements in his thoughts and conduct. 


Freud started from the thesis" that the conscientious 


psychoanalyst ought to be considered as within his rights 
and duty in dealing with these issues— or encouraging his 
patients to deal with them—just as with any other issues. 
He held it to be best to encourage plain speaking, as in line 
with the assumption that both he and his patients were to 
be regarded as engaged, single-mindedly, in carrying out a 
serious research, and as aiming for an education which, so 
far as it went, should be genuine at least. Conscious of the 
rectitude of his own motives, Freud felt convinced that the 
evils attendant on this plan of outspokenness were far less 
serious than those attendant on the plan of covered speech 
and careful phrasing that would permit of much juggling 
with subtle tendencies to sensuality. Doubtless there are 
dangers in all methods, and perhaps time will show that the 
essential point is that the physician should know himself 


‘1Sharply defined and illustrated, for example, in his “Bruchstuck einer 


Hysterie-Analyse,”’ Monatschr. f. Psychiatrie u. Neurologie, Bd. XXVIII, H. 4. 
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with a thoroughness that should be as nearly absolute as 
possible, and then vary his method more or less with re- 
ference to the given patient’s symptoms, habits of mind and 
previous training. ‘That he should do this is, indeed, im- 
plied by Freud in his urgent insistence on letting the patient 
virtually lead in the research while the physician and his 
views are held asin abeyance. But this is a recommendation 
difficult to follow in some cases. Patients, by virtue of their 
instinctive power of insight, are close students of the physi- 
cian’s personality, and whatever he may say or leave unsaid, 
his standards will always be taken, more or less, as guides. 
This, too, the patient, by the theory, must learn to see and 
voice, but even such an antidote to harm will sometimes fail. 

The therapeutic situation was unsatisfactory in several 
respects at the period when Freud began his investigations, 
and indeed it is so still. The relationship between physicians 
and their neuropathic patients, in particular, was marked by 
subtle evils of a somewhat serious sort. In proportion as 
neurological practitioners were successful, their own per- 
sonalities played too pronounced a part: they were prone to 
become either too masterful or too intimate, in response to 
a willingness and even a longing, on their patients’ part, to 
play a complementary role in these respects. 

This was an abuse, which, in accordance with Freud’s 
definition of the term, could fairly be called “‘sexual”’ in its 
nature; and the fashion for hypnotism, so prevalent at one 
time, only increased the danger while making it more difficult 
of detection. One of the benefits to be expected as an out- 
come of the psychoanalytic movement is that relationships 
of a more straightforward sort between doctors and patients, 
will, hereafter, be encouraged, and equivocal, debilitating 
relationships discouraged. Freud and his followers” have 
striven hard for a better state of things in this respect, but 
it must be clearly seen that the condition essential for a 
permanent improvement is the adoption of high standards 
among physicians themselves. Self-knowledge can be a 
stepping-stone to this, but it must lead to an instinctive 
attitude, transcending knowledge; and it is as difficult for 


12See “Presidential Address” by Dr. W. A. White, in forthcoming issue of the 
Psychoanalytic Review. 
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the physician to gain this for himself as it is for the patient 
to overcome his more obvious symptoms. It is extremely 
difficult to bring about a genuine and permanent elevation 
of the character-level in any person, sick or well, and some- 
times one has to rest content with a gain which is but super- 
ficial. But even this is of some value, as Freud himself has 
pointed out’ in his comments on the breaking down of 
pseudo-civilization under the stress of war. 

Considerations of the above sort should help, to explain, 
if not altogether to justify, some of Freud’s interpretations 
in another field. 

It is true that one does not find, in the character-studies 
by him and by his closest followers, of such men—actual or 
fictitious—as Leonardo, Hamlet and the like, or of the 
myth-makers and the primitive-culture men, signs of a well- 
balanced, judicial weighing of the all-various forces actually 
inplay. This is not even attempted, indeed; and instead, we 
are given an interesting and keen analysis of certain con- 
cealed influences which, in their turn, the antecedent biog- 
raphers had neglected. This situation is typical of the 
whole psychoanalytic movement, in its strength and in its 
weakness, or defect. These character-analyses are not 
biographies but monographic studies of certain tendencies 
which ought to be better understood. One should not rail 
against the defects of this tendency, however, without 
remembering that except for this exaggerated emphasis the 
vitally important motives now brought out would never 
have been seen. A community ignorant of itself, and 
ignorant of its ignorance, yet stung by the suspicion of its 
own narrowness, and of weaknesses and temptations which 
it does not realize the importance of facing in all their 
bearings, is naturally hostile to a frankly truthful interpreter 
of the facts as they seem to him, and one prepared to state 
them baldly in accordance with the principle de potiori 
denominatio fit. 

It was inevitable that, in proportion as his observations 
accumulated, Freud should generalize them, in the form of 
propositions which came to serve at once as expressions © 
of his past experience and formulations for his and others’ 


18Cf. “‘Zeitgemasses iber Krieg und Tod; die Enttauschung des Krieges.”’ 
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use in further studies. ‘To many persons, amongst whom I 
would include myself, these formulations seem in the main 
sound and useful. ‘Their validity has, however, been strong- 
ly called in question, and certain of the objections—those by 
Adler and by Jung—must be very briefly commented on. 
I refer especially to the propositions about infantile sexuality, 
fixation and regression. 

It is of great interest to decide whether, on strictly 
scientific grounds, there is any good justification for the 
claim made by Alfred Adler that Freud is entirely at sea in 
using the category of sexuality as primary and basal. It is 
only, Adler claims, the will for power, or self-assertion (or, 
eventually, self-preservation) that should be looked upon as 
a basal motive, the sexual impulse being classifiable as 
secondary, or, in Adler’s own words, only as a form of speech, 
in which another and deeper influence reveals itself. 

This view is interesting, but as a criticism of Freud’s 
position it can not, I think, maintain its ground. 

In the first place, Freud was making,” not a biologic, 
but a clinical argument when he asserted the fundamentality 
of the sex-motive. It was a question solely of fundamental- 
ity in the patient’s mind; and surely patients are not torn and 
thrilled by their desire for supremacy (regarded as freed— 
if one can so regard it—from the sex-feelings that attend it) 
at all as they are torn and thrilled by their (unrecognized and 
unacknowledged) sex-passions. Neither is the repression 
discoverable in the one case at all comparable to that met 
with in the other. And as patients cannot be expected to 
abandon the sex-conceptions and terminology in describing 
their ideas and feelings, it would be a forced and artificial 
demand to make of the clinical observer that he should do so. 

But, to go further, it cannot, in my estimation, be 
claimed, on any ground, that the category of “self assertion” 
is more fundamental than that of “sexuality.” Neither, 
on the other hand, is anything to be gained by asserting (true 
though it is, as a rule, from the patient’s standpoint) that 


14 Cf. ‘*Ueber den nervésen Charakter.’”? (Now to be had in English.) Ever; 
one who cares about the truth of these matters should read Adler’s own words 
and note their animus, which is one of very unscientific virulence. 

18See his admirable statements in *‘Zur Geschichte der psychoanalytischen 
Bewegung.” 
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the reverse should be maintained. In fact, both of these 
exceedingly important categories or modes of classification 
imply that a man is to be thought of, first of all, as a social 
animal, a virtual member of a virtual community. 

But, in theory and in an ideal sense, the members of a 
community meet, not as rivals but as equals and in coopera- 
tion; and where rivalry or misunderstanding arises among the 
members of human societies, men, sooner or later, come to 
recognize the need for an intermediator, or “interpreter” 
in Royce’s sense.’® Indeed, it is possible that this function 
is foreshadowed even in the animal kingdom—as, pre- 
eminently, by the appearance of the offspring, who requires 
the joint care of the father and mother, and serves as a 
pledge of fellowship and cooperation. It is true, of course 
(and this has long been recognized by Freud), that the lust 
for power, whether for its own sake or (as urged by Adler) in a 
compensatory sense, is relatively primitive and fundamental 
enough, in all conscience. But no good reasons exist, | 
think, for looking on it otherwise than as secondary to the 
cooperative, gregarious or “herd” instinct, or as more 
fundamental thah the sex-instinct. To live—even to think 

is to strive to reproduce oneself: that amount and form of 
creation at least is necessary and universal. But the con- 
ditions essential for the ideal community do not imply, as 
theoretically necessary, a sex-problem (in a “‘morbid”’ sense) ; 
nor does the bare existence of a community theoretically 
require a supremacy-problem."’ 

It will, I trust, be believed that I have no desire to be- 
little the value of Alfred Adler’s contributions to the working 
out of the principles of compensation (as for organ-in 
feriority), or to deny the significance of the principle of self 
assertion and the “fictitious goal” of the neurotic patients 

amongst whom all men are to be reckoned. Freud has 
always recognized these principles. 

'®Cf. Royce: War and Insurance; The Hope of the Great Community, and 
other publications. 

'7T will call attention, in passing, to the fact that just as men slip or drift 
easily into rivalry, in Adler’s sense (1. ¢., into a relationship which is a sort of 
mockery of co-operation), so Royce’s community of interpretation (a triadic re- 
lationship of good sort) is mocked in the form described by Freud in which a man 


and a woman are unable to love each other to the full extent except in the virtual 
presence of a rival. 
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It is also true that philosophy began, practically, with 
the demands for solution of the problem of evil, and that the 
sex-problem and the supremacy problem, arising side by 
side, had much to do with the modern doctrines of sociology 
and characterology. But it was a serious wrong, on Adler’s 
part, to attempt to destroy where his obvious function was 
to emphasize and to consolidate. 

As regards the criticisms brought by Jung against 
Freud’s formulations, I see in them the suggestion of a mode 
of looking at the subject which the former found congenial 
while to the latter it was not so, combined with what seems 
to me a needless denial of some of Freud’s most important 
claims. 

Jung strives for a broader formulation of the whole 
situation than Freud, with his primarily clinical, or em- 
pirical, interests, had adopted; and somewhat as Freud sees 
the infant behind the adult, so Jung sees nature, striving to 
organize itself, behind man. The “mother,” conceived of 
concretely, disappears, therefore, in the creative instinct, 
and in the instincts of dependence, from which man must free 
himself. These are justifiable and interesting views, and the 
data used in illustration of them are very rich. 

' It is easy for me to understand and sympathize with 
Jung’s desire for this broader formulation, and easy, too, to 
understand his wish to be of more service to the patient with 
reference to the “present issue.” On the other hand, I can 
sympathize very strongly, also, with the feeling of Freud and 
his friends, that to go far in this latter course would often be 
to impose one’s own personality upon the patient, and would 
lead inexperienced students of psychoanalysts to abandon 
methods in the use of which more rigid studies might have 
made them competent. Furthermore, I cannot in the 
least sympathize with the rejection by Jung of Freud’s 
theories of regression, infantile sexuality, and fixation. 
Jung carries out his analyses, so he says, in the old fashion, 
and it is difficult to see how he can fail to recognize the value 
of the principles which he formerly used so extensively and 
with such good effect. The theory of fixation can, indeed, be 
stated in such technical fashion that it seems repellent to the 
novice; but it can also be stated in terms that make it accept- 
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able to every person of intelligence, even if untrained. 

As regards the philosophic problem, I have but one word 
more to add. Freud has pointed out, with eminent justice, 
that the mind of the philosopher, if subjected to analytic 
study, reveals itself as under two influences, one of which is 
a craving, of infantile origin. ‘The scientific mind is free, 
he thinks, from this doubleness of motive. This is true, 
if the proposition be taken in Freud’s sense. But to my 
thinking, the scientific mind is from another standpoint 
eminently narrow, and subject to modes of reasoning that 
do not satisfy all the requirements of the situation. 

If a “‘untt of composition” must be adopted, in order to 
satisfy the need for a monistic scheme, which we all feel, this 
cannot be such a unit as would be available solely for the 
arbitrarily chosen portion of existence which alone can be 
tudied by scientific methods. We are men, with all that 
that implies, before we decide to limit our researches or to 
begin them, and should not let ourselves be contented with 
modes of defining what we are that cannot, if carried out 


logically, be considered as otherwise than cramping. 


The feeling would not have been so intense, on the part 
of- Freud and his adherents, with regard to the change of 
front by Dr. Jung toward some of the most fundamental of 
the psychoanalytic doctrines—especially the doctrine of 
infantile sexuality and its bearings, and that which affirms 
the therapeutic significance of tracing out, through careful 
analysis, the complete history of the patient’s fixations and 
regressions—unless these men had felt that the success of a 
very difficult enterprise was at stake. It is proper that the 
grounds of this feeling should be understood, not only be- 
cause the doctrines in question are so important that one 
cannot give them up and yet fairly call oneself a psycho- 
analyst, in Freud’s sense, but also because the pressure to 
give them up, or modify them, is still so strong and subtle. 

The fact is, there are a great many persons who would 
gladly avail themselves of Freud’s doctrines to the extent of 
making a partial, relatively superficial analysis of thoughts 
and memories, yet who would strongly shrink—-the physi- 
cians from urging, the patients from being urged—to make 
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this process thoroughgoing. Certain though it is that many 
changes will creep gradually into psychoanalytic procedures, 
itis exceedingly desirable that these should be made by physi- 
cians who have not only been thoroughly trained in what 
might be called orthodox method and_.beliefs, but who still 
accept as sound the principles upon which these are based. 
Otherwise, the method will degenerate, and, more and 
more, the old reliance on the mentor- and adviser-types 
of psychotherapeutist will gradually be reverted to, not 
alone with reference to the class of cases where their services 
suffice, but for all cases. 

Fortunately, however, this result is not likely to happen 
to the degree that one might fear. The teachings of Freud 
and his colleagues as to the benefits to be gained through a 
thorough searching-out of his unacknowledged experiences, 
on the patient’s part, have become so far ingrained in psycho- 
therapeutics that the lesson is never likely to be entirely 
unlearned. What is more to be feared is that therapeutic 
traditions may arise that, while considered of the best, will 
be, in fact, less good than they might otherwise have been, 
and that the scientific outcome of the psychoanalytic move- 


ment may suffer correspondingly. 








II]. Nores witH REFERENCE TO FrREuD, JUNG AND ADLER 
BY TRIGANT BURROW, M. D., PH. D. 


MONG the psychoanalysts who have dissented from 
the teachings of Freud, the most prominent and 
significant figure is Jung, and next in importance, 
Adler. More than any others these two writers 

have contributed to check the necessarily difficult progress 
of the Freudian tide. But for all the criticism and defection 
which these deprecating voices have aroused in the pro- 
fessional and lay mind, I hold that their positions are not 
ssentially irreconcilable with Freud. 

That which is subsumed under the term “Freud” is a 
scientific observation relative to the genus man. It denotes 
the tabulation of a phenomenon. It marks a discovery. 
| am speaking now of Freud entirely from the point of view 
f the dogma of science. The question as to whether Freud 
is humanly acceptable with respect to his observations is not 
in order, This is not the concern of the scientific observer. 
[t is the man who is advocating a cause, expounding a theory, 
or exploiting a doctrine, who has to be “right” in this sense. 
But Freud is merely observing a fact, and the man who 
observes a fact is preserved in his integrity by virtue of his 
fact. 

In a discussion of the relative views of Freud and Jurg 
we are apt to overlook an important point which will largely 
assist in clarifying matters with respect to the difference 
between Freud and those who diverge from him. It is one 
thing to disagree with Freud, the observer, and in so doing 
to deny the criteria of science, and quite another to offer 
palliations intended to mitigate the poignancy of unwelcome 
consequences inseparable from the observations of Freud. 
It is my feeling that this has been the essential aim of Jung’s 
teaching and if in his impatience he has been lead into funda- 
mental disagreement with Freud, his inadvertence has been 
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due to his eagerness to propitiate unacceptable alternatives.” 

I maintain, then, that Jung’s digression from Freud is 
of the nature of a difference, rather than a disagreement, 
and if this is true, it puts Jung’s position in a changed light. 
I think this distinction cannot be overemphasized. I know 
that for myself I agree with Freud unequivocally, but I also 
know that in certain respects I unhesitatingly differ from 
him. I differ from Freud, for example, when he says that 
sexual repression is due to the interdictions of. society, but 
I differ from him not because of disagreement. On the 
contrary, it is rather through the fuller agreement—it is 
rather that in this position Freud does not seem to me 
Freudian enough, so to speak. One must discriminate, 
then, between a divergence from Freud that is due toa 
difference in point of view and one that is due to a disagree- 
ment. 

From this standpoint it seems to me that Jung and 
Adler are in the main quite right in their general principles, 
and that their error consists in the dissent from Freud which 
they have assumed to be inevitable in the modifications of 
his principles as embodied in their respective teachings. 
Had Adler, for example, stated simply that an inherent 
egotism underlies the manifestations of neurotic states, had 
he pointed out that in certain types of reaction, as in stam- 
merers, there is present an exaggerated self-assertion—a 
disproportionate overvaluation of the self,-and had he 
recognized that this reaction in these patients is just another 
expression of the manifold forms of vicarious sexual mani- 
festation, I think no psychoanalyst who is familiar with 
these cases would have taken issue with him. 

Substitutive reactions of an analogous character—those 
in which the ego is overemphasized as a result of repression 
of the libido—had been long ago recognized by Freud. Such 
has been precisely the mechanism to which he long ago drew 
attention in his interpretation of paranoia, with its self- 


? After all, observation is not the only duty of science. Presentation is no less 
important. To communicate one’s findings aptly and appropriately and thus 
gain the sympathy and acceptance of one’s audience is a task that seems to me to 
rank equally with that of faithful observation itself. Apt presentation invites a 
sympathetic understanding through assimilating the new with the customary aims 
and methods out of which the new has taken its growth, 
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references, its ideas of persecution, its delusions of grandeur 
and its hypertrophy of the ego generally. The mechanism 
underlying the psychology of stammering is really identical 
with that of paranoia. In both, there is the desperate re- 
course to egoistic overvaluation in the effort to evade a 
powerfully determined subjectivity of the sexual libido, or 
so-called unconscious homosexuality. The stammerer re- 
presents in reality a somatic paranoia. Instead of the con- 
struction of the mental system seen in the elaborations of 
paranoia, the ego-complex of the stammerer shows itself 
in an overcharge of the affective life, that manifests itself 
in connection with the social adjustments as specifically 
mediated through speech. 

The situation is similar with Jung in his hypothesis of a 
presexual mode. As I understand it, his sense of the term 
presexual implies the existence of a mode that is not only 
presexual in that it precedes the pleasure mode, but that is 
presexual in the sense of a generic contrast—a contrast 
which assumes a non-continuity with the sexual mode. 
Here, it seems to me, is an instance in which Jung is entirely 
defensible in his view, but unwarranted in the manner of it 
and in the subsequent implications it entails. 

In positing a presexual mode of consciousness, | am 
heartily in accord with Jung. ‘The whole significance of the 
sexual phase of consciousness and of the unconscious is 1n- 
conceivable to me in the absence of the conception of this 
presexual phase. ‘To state it figuratively, the whole notion 
of the sin of sex as symbolized in the expulsion of the first 
man from the Garden of Eden is to me unthinkable in the 
absence of a Garden of Eden. I call this phase the precon- 
scious, but in this term as I use it there is implied, as the 
name indicates, no such distinction as Jung’s “vital energy,” 
but a distinction that is based solely on a developmental 
difference, my conception of a presexual mode being not only 
not incompatible with Freud, but, as it seems to me, a re- 
quisite correlate of his teaching. 

The unconscious of Freud is the sphere of repression, 
or of sex-inhibition. If one prefers, he may denote the 
Freudian conception of sex as the sphere of the pleasure 
aims, as Freud himself does when he speaks of the “ pleasure- 
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principle;” or he might sum up the unconscious as the desire 
life, in its broadest, most basic sense. For that which is 
inherent in sex is the covetous aim. It carries essentially 
the notion of attaining satisfaction, of possessing for one’s 
self. Thus, desire is the essential element in the aims of 
sex. Of course desire presupposes an element of assessment. 
Desire is to look upon an object and pronounce it good to 
have. Such is the meaning of “‘desirable.”” And so, in this 
reaction of desire there is involved a judgment. It is a 
process of cognition, and, however complete or incomplete, 
however frank or repressed, an act of cognition is an act of 
consciousness. 

Now there is a period covering many months before 
cognition may be predicated of the infant, in which the 
organism is the subject of a condition of comfort or repletion. 
That is, before it may be said to experience satisfaction in 
any conscious sense, the organism does at least embody 
satisfaction as a condition of being. It is this state of tran- 
quil quiescence, representative of the infant’s existence 
prior to the inception of cognition, that I call the precon- 
scious. It is thus a pre-judicial, a pre-conative, a pre- 
covetous phase of consciousness—a phase of consciousness 
which precedes the desire or the sexual phase. 

For if the primary, conative phase of consciousness 
(what is known in adult life as the repressed unconscious) 
is sexual, then the preconscious—the phase which precedes 
this sexual or desire phase and out of which the sexual 
evolves with the onset of cognition—is surely also presexual. 
If I have made my position clear, this conception of a genetic 
presexual mode to which the trend of my investigations leads 
me, entails no dissent whatsoever from Freud and the un- 
conscious as envisaged by him. 

Now the point is that the presexual mode as conceived 
by Jung does, on the contrary, assume features which de- 
mand an entirely altered conception of the unconscious and 
of the fundamental teachings of Freud. I might go on citing 
other instances of Jung’s divergence from Freud and in 
general point out in them, as in the instance just mentioned, 
the unessential disparity of his hypotheses. More than that, 
it could be shown, I think, that Jung’s conceptions could 
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well have assumed a quite complemental position with 
respect to Freud, and with entire consistency as regards 
their fundamental import. 

I think, for example, that Jung is correct in saying that 
there is contained in dreams, as in life, a non-sexual clause. 
I think there is in life a factor that is preclusive of sex. | 
do not mean the repressive factor, exhibited in the censor- 
ship of social inhibition. This is a quite secondary, artificial 
proscription, reacting in response to an external agency. 
But I mean a primary and inherent non-sexual tendency, 
the biology of which is traceable to the embryonic matrix 
of consciousness represented by the preconscious mode. 

In my view it is only after clearing away the inter- 
polations of sex as represented in the antisocial demands 
belonging to the furtive unconscious mode, that the native 
presexual mode becomes assimilable with adult social aims. 
3ut when Jung advances the hypothesis of unconscious 
trends aiming directly toward constructive social goals, it 
seems to me we are carried along by an over-hasty optimism 
that leaves us quite breathless and dismayed. Here, too, 
Jung’s assumptions are made at the cost of Freud’s objective 
observations. Again it is Jung’s manner of approach that 
seems to me mistaken. 

My position is that it is sheer blindness not to recognize 
that Freud has held faithfully to deliberate observation in 
reporting the exclusive assertion of sex as disclosed in the 
symbolic disguises of the unconscious. Yet I feel that a 
patient study of life, such as it is given the psychoanalyst to 
pursue, brings to light yet deeper-lying factors, beside which 
the intense craving for self-satisfaction expressed in sex, 
notwithstanding its insatiate affirmation, is revealed as an 
anomalous exaggeration—a sporadic miscarriage of affectiv- 
ity representing the distortion of an originally harmonious 
principle of life. We think that repression is the result of 
sex. But we are mistaken. Sex is the result of repression. 
I believe that when child-life shall be permitted to develop 
naturally and joyously, its growth unfolding simply from the 
harmonious setting in which life has its inception, we shall 
have gone far toward mitigating the driving, obsessive 
mania that now, whether covertly or frankly, is universally 
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accredited under the name of sex. The principle upon which 
this position is based is embodied in my conception of the 


preconscious.° 

Without this rudimentary principle of consciousness, I 
am utterly at a loss to formulate satisfactorily the psycho- 
analytic conception of sublimation. Without this genetical- 
ly unitary principle as a background of consciousness, what 
are commonly called sublimations seem to me mere sub- 
stitutive forms of repression, subsisting under the patronage 
of social sanction. ‘These socially acceptable “sublimations” 
seem but cunningly disguised forms of moral adaptation. 
They are a sort of buying-off of sex—hush rewards, as it 
were. And thus it is sex again with the cover thrown over 
it. ‘The informing principle is absent. 

But after all, man is new to life. That sex or its 
vicarious palliations should have become for him the affirma- 
tion of existence is due to the novelty and immaturity of 
consciousness itself. It is but natural that having come 
suddenly into the franchise of consciousness, man should 
employ his liberty of action in the wanton aims of personal 
satisfaction, or in the tedious propitiations of vicarious con- 
formities. But there is something deeper still, more native 
to man, than all this. It is expressed in the social merging 
of personalities into each other in the pursuit of the common 
good. It is that quality in man that ever goads him to 
search and strive to the utmost benefit of the race. It is this 
quality of harmoniousness and unity inherent in the social 
aims of man that is, it séems to me, the strongest principle 
of man’s consciousness. This it is that men have called 
love. This, it seems to me, is the true affirmation of life 
and its prototype is the harmonious principle of the precon- 
scious. 

I fancy that it was some such perception as this that 
animated Jung in his divergence from the rigid scientific 
formulations of Freud with respect to the sexual libido. But 
it is unfortunate that in the pursuit.of some such modification 
as this, the temperamental quality in Jung, coupled with his 
natural impatience of dogmatic prescription, should have 


8. “The Preconscious or the Nest Instinct,” read at the 7th Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, Boston, May 25, 1917. 
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driven him to exceed the bounds of moderation and have 
lead him to challenge the actuality of Freud’s untempered 
observations. I shall not believe that the breach is an 
irreparable one. It would indeed be a calamity if Jung’s 
genial perspectives have mislead his splendid genius into an 
irrevocable disagreement with the clear, steadfast, disinter- 
ested observations of Freud. 





Ill. THe ApLERIAN CoNCEPT OF THE NEUROSES 
BY WILLIAM A. WHITE, M.D. 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


DLER’S concept of the neuroses may be said to 
differ from the concepts of Freud and Jung in its 
attempt to define their organic bases: not that this 
concept is absent from either the Freud or the 

Jung scheme. Freud especially has considered it, but Adler 
makes the organic basis the basis of his whole consideration 
of the neurosis, and the starting point of his therapeutic 
attack. It may be well briefly to recapitulate Adler’s views, 
and to illustrate them in a way that will show just exactly 
how he does this. 

For Adler the fundamental psychological element in the 
neurosis is the feeling of inferiority, which feeling of inferi- 
ority in every case founds in an inferior organ. The neurosis 
then consists in an effort on the part of the individual to 
overcome this feeling of inferiority, and its outward signs 
and symptoms are the manifestations of those dexterities 
developed to this end. This is the flight to safety, the 
effort to overcome the feeling of inferiority, and because 
it becomes the primary object of the neurotic it takes him 
away from reality on a false path. He spends his life in 
endeavoring to overcome the feeling of inferiority rather 
than in contact with reality. This is the fictitious goal of 
the neurotic. 

This concept can be very much better understood if it is 
considered in connection with and as part of the larger con- 
cept of progressive integrations and adaptations as con- 
stituting the fundamental and developmental processes. If 
the psyche is made possible, and in fact is the expression and 
the end result of all of the organic integrations which have 
gone to build up the organism, then it must necessarily 
follow that every defect in this organic machinery must 
ultimately find its psychological expression. Every defect 
of integration must offer an obstacle to that orderly develop- 
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ment which finally will present a well-rounded, well-balanced 
capacity for psychological reactions, and such a defect must 
necessarily, therefore, modify the character make-up of the 
individual. And the way in which that modification takes 
place must result from the way in which the defect is dealt 
with. The defect may be side-tracked or circumnavigated, 
as it were, or it may be assimilated in part or in whole, or it 
may be so gross as to drag down the individual to its level, 

it may, by the concentration of the efforts of the indi- 
vidual in this particular limited area, become the center of 
supernormal activities, so that the whole gamut from idiocy 
to genius, at least from their pathological and organic 
aspects, may thus be traced to organ inferiority. 

The concept is a difficult one, and I think I may enlighten 
it by a further type of illustration which I have found very 
useful. For example, Adler, in explaining what he means by 
an inferior organ and the part it plays in the individual 
psyche would have it that the inferior organ, so to speak, 
hangs on to its childlike, infantile, inferior, relatively un- 
developed ways of pleasure seeking, which, of course, if we 
understand by pleasure the fulfillment of desire in its broad- 
est way, can practically only mean that the organ hangs on 
to that sort of capacity to function which only is possible at 
its stage of development so that, for example, the skin which 
in the polymorphous perverse period of infancy is the avenue 
through which all sorts of comforting and organically deli- 
cious sensations are transmitted to the baby, may remain 
inferior, and, therefore, in the adult may continue as a source 
of organic pleasure out of all proportion to the part which it 
should play in a properly balanced picture of the functions 
of the adult considered in their totality. We are familiar, 
of course, with the exquisite who bathes and perfumes him- 
self and wears silk underwear and all that sort of thing, 
because he retains an autoerotic gratification in cutaneous 
stimulations which he should have left behind to have become 
part of his developmental history, but which he has insisted 
upon dragging along with him as he grew to adulthood. It 
is not easy for us to say, and I do not know whether there is 
any evidence, that such a skin is inferior, but this is the way 
in which it would be reasoned out from the Adler viewpoint, 
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and if instead of thinking of such a skin as I have described 
it we think of all the possibilities of cutaneous eruptions, of 
the various pruritides and so forth, we will begin to under- 
stand how skin inferiority may play its part in the later 
characterological peculiarities of the individual. I suggest 
for consideration in this particular Sadger’s illuminating 
article in an early number of the Jahrbuch.’ You will note 
in studies of this sort that whereas the actual mechanism of 
the eruption itself may remain more or less hazy that the 
distribution of the lesions is of exceeding significance, par- 
ticularly the pruritides, the lesions ofa senile eczematous 
variety and certain neurotic erythemas and the like. Their 
localization about primary and secondary sexual foci seems 
to be almost, if not quite conclusive of their intimate 
psychological affiliations. 

Another illustration of the same character—Let us take 
for example, the organ of hearing; how might we expect an 
inferior organ of hearing to react from the Adlerian point of 
view? In the first place, if the organ of hearing was inferior 
we would expect that it would focalize the individual’s feel- 
ing of inferiority, in other words, that his apprehensiveness 
toward the world of reality, his fear of contact with actual 
experience would tend to focalize in the auditory zone, and 
if we should trace back the development of this particular 
individual’s auditory functioning we should expect that it 
would disclose a history, as I have already indicated, of 
hanging on, so to speak, to infantile ways of pleasure seeking. 
Now let us begin at the beginning and trace the history 
through according to this theory. We would find a child who 
is enormously interested in auditory experiences. Perhaps 
we might find a child who had heard forbidden things in its 
very first years because of the well-known association in the 
bedroom of the parents. Later on we might expect t® find 
that such a child expressed his curiosity primarily, of course, 
sexual curiosity, through his auditory apparatus; that he 
was always listening and trying to get information from hear- 
ing what other people were saying. As he grew to adulthood 
we might expect such an individual, retaining the same ways 


1 Ueber Haut, Schleimhaut und Muskelerotik. 
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of pleasure seeking, to be perhaps interested in hearing 
obscene stories and jokes. It is to be borne in mind that the 
ambivalent opposite, the suppression (repression) of auditory 
stimuli is also a possible type of reaction. Such a person 
might react to obscene jokes with great emotional resentment. 
All the while we might find running along hand in hand with 
such a development a tendency to suspicion of his environ- 
ment, which would manifest itself by a feeling of fear, appre- 
hension and anxiety, in short of inferiority. If he saw people 
talking together in an intimate way and could not hear what 
they said, from that to the belief that they were talking 
about him would be an inconsiderable step to take. And 
so you see we are slowly building up here the picture of a 
paranoiac, with his ideas of suspicion, his delusions of per- 
secution, his hallucinations of hearing. And the hallucina- 
tions of hearing of a paranoiac in which he hears people say 
all sorts of disagreeable things to him if interpreted through 
their symbolic significance will be seen to represent the same 
pleasure seeking mechanisms that were openly manifested 
in childhood. This is the sort of reasoning that we have 
to use to develop such a character type as that found in 
paraaoia on the basis of the Adlerian concepts. 

I am reminded in this connection of the observations I 
made some years ago upon hallucinated persons, taking them 
as they came into the hospital, and in looking over the results 
of those observations I was very much interested to discover 
that I never found an hallucinated patient with normal 
sense organs. The ears, for example, showed some evidences 
of an old otitis media, or in older patients evidences of 
sclerosis and contraction of the drum membrane, diminished 
acuity of hearing, etc., etc. Such like evidences were found 
also in the other sense organs except that in some instances, 
and this I think also extremely interesting, in which the 
sense organ that was the particular recipient, so to speak, 
of the hallucinations was healthy, it could be shown that 
the stimulus for the hallucinations was derived from another 
sense organ which was not healthy; in other words, we had 
the phenomenon of synesthesis, the first sensory change 
occurring in a diseased sense organ and being manifested as 
an hallucination in a healthy one. One instance I recall 
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particularly was an hallucination of smell which resulted 
from the stimulation of a congested and swollen lingual 
tonsil. 

Still bearing in mind the general principle of psychical 
integrations I think we must accept the Adlerian viewpoint 
as I have stated. I think Adler himself, especially in his 
work on organ inferiority, offers a lot of evidence which is 
inconclusive, not to say flimsy at times, or at least is flimsily 
presented. It makes no difference, however, as to whether 
he happens to have presented it well or not, I think the con- 
cept must be accepted in the way I have stated it. It isa 
concept which by no means is limited to the explanation of 
certain character traits; it is a concept which in its broader 
significance compasses the whole field of biological develop- 
ment. Child has recently formulated, for example, a theory 
of physiological individuality in which he defines individual- 
ity as all that which may be included under the control of a 
metabolic or dynamic gradient. Now of course, the meta- 
bolic and the dynamic gradient of the human individual is 
the central nervous system. We may therefore consider all 
that individual in him which remains subservient to this 
centralized authority, and just as a group of cells may spring 
into activity and throw off the yoke, so to speak, of this cen- 
tral authority, set up a government of their own, develop per- 
haps their own independent dynamic gradient, and become, 
therefore what we call a tumor, which is really from this 
point of view a separate and, of course, a parasitic individual, 
sO a sense organ, the eye, for example, may do the same thing. 
An eye which insists upon sticking to lower cultural levels of 
pleasure seeking, as, for example, the eye of the young man 
that I recently saw who was arrested because he had fixed a 
mirror on the end of a stick and went about the street shov- 
ing this under women’s skirts, a sort of periscopic eye, the 
eye, of such an individual which continues to seek pleasure at 
such cultural levels we may consider as being in this same 
way an anarchist in its tendencies towards the total integra- 
tion, perhaps not so much the eye when we are speaking in 
psychological terms as what we might better term the eye 
libido. So, such an individual is suffering, we might say, 
from tumor of the eye libido. He is suffering because his 
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eye libido cannot be integrated with the rest of his personality 
and be made subservient to the larger ends of the individual, 
as a whole, but continues to manifest itself at infantile levels 
of pleasure seeking. It would be interesting, not only to 
examine such an eye ophthalmologically for evidences of 
inferiority, but by the Abderhalden technic. 

This is the Adlerian concept as I see it, tome an exceeding- 
ly useful one and pragmatically very valuable because it serves 
to bridge the gap between the organicists and functionalists. 
\s a method of approach to the neurosis I think that it rather 
tends to lack that capacity for individualizing the patient’s 
symptoms, which is of value. The organic part of the situa- 
tion is of little or no interest to the patient, and in the way in 
which I have set it forth here would, in a majority of cases, 
be incomprehensible. Actual feelings, actual strivings at the 
psychological level, emotional trends, desires, etc., are the 
things that the patients can be brought to understand be- 
cause they actually feel them. ‘They can be brought into 
consciousness and dealt with, and in this way the approach 
along more strictly Freudian lines I think is more valuable. 
lhe Adlerian concept, however, is a broad formulation which 
is, to my mind, of great scientific and philosophic value but 
not of the same therapeutic value in dealing with the indi- 
vidual because for the most part one has to deal with the 
capacity for psychological readjustments. The Adlerian 
concept, on the other hand, constantly reminds us that the 
capacity for psychological readjustment may depend, in the 
last analysis, upon some assistance that can be offered from 
the organic side, a reminder which we should take seriously, 
quite as seriously as we believe the internists should take 
our suggestions of psychogenesis. 
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sufficient justification for the psychologist stating 

his reaction to the psychoanalytic movement, even 

though he possesses no expert knowledge of the 

neuroses, is afforded by the Freudian endeavor to 
go behind the practice and formulate a psychology which 
shall be true of normal as well as abnormal conditions. 
This makes the writings of Freud and his followers (and 
competitors) of decided interest to psychologists, who have 
made themselves, I think it can be said, fairly well acquainted 
with the teachings of the school, and have found there con- 
siderable that is stimulating and suggestive.. A number of 
psychologists, as Holt, Watson, Wells and Lay, have es- 
poused the Freudian teaching to a greater or less extent, 
though usually with considerable independence of judg- 
ment. ‘The majority, however, while keeping silence in the 
journals, are probably to be counted as skeptics. For 
myself I am very skeptical. I admit that a good deal of 
stimulus can be derived from the work of the psychoanalysts 
towards a study of neglected topics in psychology; and I 
rather expect that many germs of truth will, in the course of 
time, be found in the teachings of this school; but their 
methods, considered as means of demonstrating psycho- 
logical facts, seem to me excessively rough and ready, and 
their conclusions one-sided and exaggerated. 

The psychoanalysts have a handy rejoinder to any who 
enter the lists against them. Having “complexes” of our 
own, they say, which we should not willingly admit and 
which acceptance of Freud’s point of view would compel 
us to admit, we develop “resistances” against that doctrine. 
In a special way, we are prejudiced against it and are thus 
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not equitable judges. Now this might be true and still not 
be a sufficient reason for disregarding the evidence we may 
bring forward. As a psychologist, I probably do have a 
certain prejudice against the Freudians, since they have 
been very contemptuous of our modest efforts to throw some 
light on the intricate processes of mental activity and 
development, disregarding what we may have found that 
would bear on their problems, characterizing our efforts as 
barren and superficial, and even going so far as to accuse 
us—since we must often admit ourselves unable to explain 
a mental occurrence except in a summary way—of holding 
that such occurrences are events without a cause. In short, 
they treat us rather shabbily, and I am willing to admit 
a certain feeling of irritation against them. This, however, 
need not throw me out of court if I ask to be heard, not as 
an expert whose conclusions are to be accepted as final, 
but, if you will, as an attorney presenting one side of a case. 
The attorney is presumed to be biassed, but if he sticks to 
evidence and legitimate argument, his presentation of the 
case has to be met by the other side. His personality may 
be as full of complexes as you please, but all that is irrele- 
vant. The question is, whether the evidence can be rebut- 
ted; I am making bold to present it, in part because of a 
feeling that the case against Freud ought to appear in print 
along with the voluminous literature in his favor, and in 
part in the hope that the psychoanalysts may think it worth 
their while to consider this evidence and perhaps, in so doing, 
be led to emendations or additions to their doctrine that 
may make it more acceptable to the psychologist. I do 
not, of course, expect very much in this direction from the 
brief and sketchy presentation here to be made; and, in 
fact, I expect much more from the internal diversification 
of view that is beginning to appear within the company of 
those who are or have been pupils of Freud. When one 
lays everything to “libido” and another everything to the 
“masculine protest,” it may soon be recognized that both 
of these factors, and probably several others, are operative 
in producing abnormal, and also normal, mental results. 
Meanwhile, there is no reason why the psychologist should 
not also “do his bit” towards clarifying the situation. 
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The first concern of the psychologist confronted with 
the numerous assertions put forward by the Freudian school 
is with the methods employed to reach these conclusions. 
We inquire whether the methods are reliable. We are not 
concerned so much with methods of treatment: as with 
methods of discovering facts and reaching psychological 
conclusions. ‘The methods are primarily designed to analyze 
the individual, and there seem to be two of them, funda- 
mentally, one in which the subject himself furnishes the 
analysis under the guidance of the psychoanalyst, and the 
other in which the psychoanalyst works with comparatively 
little contribution from the subject, by the aid of fixed sym- 
bols. 

The first-mentioned method was also the first to be 
employed by Freud. It starts from an element of a dream, 
or from a lapse, or from a “‘complex indicator” in the free 
association test; it proceeds by requiring the subject to let 
his mind move freely from the starting point, without self- 
criticism or reserve; and it terminates, for. the moment, 
when the subject, in the course of this free movement of 
thought, hits upon a “complex.” Now so far as the object 
in view is to bring the complex to light, this is all well and 
good, for if the subject recognizes and acknowledges the 
complex, once he is reminded of it, it makes no difference 
how he has come to it. But the psychoanalyst is not con- 
tented with simply drawing the conclusion that the subject 
has the discovered complex. He goes on to two other 
assertions. 

He concludes, first, that arriving at the complex by 
starting with the dream or complex indicator means that the 
complex was at the bottom of the dream or complex 
indicator. If the subject has stumbled over a certain word 
in the free association test, and then, on letting his mind 
move freely from this word as a starting point, has come more 
or less directly upon a certain complex, then the stirring of 
that complex was the cause of stumbling in the original test. 
Or, if the subject has dreamed of a-person A, and on letting 
his mind move freely from the thought of A comes more or 
less directly to think of a significant person B, then A in the 
dream was really a representative of B. By such reasoning, 
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ostensibly, the conclusions are reached that dreams have a 
hidden meaning very different from their manifest content, 
and that lapses and hesitations in the process of thinking or 
acting are due to the stirring of submerged complexes. 
Now what is the logic of this inference? Can the 
psychoanalyst seriously uphold the proposition that, when- 
ever the thought of A has come into my mind, if I then let 
my mind move freely from A and reach B (sooner or later), 
B must have been operative in making me think of A in the 
first place? And how does he know when to stop in the 
series of thoughts starting from A, in order to get the partic- 
ular idea cr wish that was unconsciously at the bottom of 
thinking of A? He stops, in practice, when he finds a signifi- 
cant complex. Well and good, if his object is the practical 
one of discovering complexes. But if his object is to dis- 
cover what led to the thought of A (or to hesitating on A), 
then what determines him to stop just when the complex 
is reached, and not before or after? It can only be, as far 
as | can see, from a preconceived notion that some complex 
is at the bottom of the original thought or lapse. But, if 
so, the Freudian psychology is not after all founded on the 
analyses obtained, but upon preconceived notions, or, per- 
haps it would be better to say, on the attractiveness of the 
conclusions reached. In other words, the doctrine of the 
significance of dreams, lapses and other complex indicators 
is not based on the evidence, but upon a certain inherent 
attractiveness of the doctrine. The statement is often 
made that Freud by no means approached the matters he 
examined with any preconceived notions, and that his 
doctrine grew up in his experience; and this may well be 
true; yet the doctrine may not have been scientifically de- 
rived from the evidence which he brings forward, but may 
have been a “happy thought” which occurred to him in 
connection with the cases he met and so gripped him as 
to make evidence, for him, quite a secondary matter. ‘That 
something like this is true of his followers is clear from the 
confident way in which they approach new problems, sure 
in advance that their conceptions will furnish the key, and 
eager to be satisfied with even the vaguest sort of evidence. 
But there is more to be said regarding the proposition 
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that if A has occurred in the process of thinking, then B, 
reached from A as the starting point of a free movement of 
thought, is to be presumed to have been a factor in the orig- 
inal production of A. Freud somewhere says that it would 
be impossible for A to lead to B unless B had been operative 
in the production of A. This seems to turn things topsy- 
turvy, since what A arouses is conceived as arousing A. It 
is contrary to the general fact that shifts of thought are the 
rule, so that you tend to get quite away from the context of 
your starting point in the course of a reverie or other free 
associative process. And it is contrary to the fact of multi- 
ple possibilities of associative reaction. Thought may jump 
hither or yon; it is far removed from the fixed linkage of 
stimulus and response characteristic of the simple reflexes. 
Undoubtedly there are cases where thought hovers about 
a given point, instead of passing off to something else; but 
shifting of the topic is so characteristic of uncontrolled 
thinking as to make it utterly impossible to accept the funda- 
mental proposition on which the Freudian conclusions as to 
latent content of dreams, etc., are supposed to be based. 

If it were possible to get to the complexes only by 
starting with the dream or complex indicator, then, indeed, 
some special connection could be believed to exist between 
them; but, as a matter of fact, you can take a perfectly 
arbitrary starting point such as a word occurring in the course 
of smooth-running waking thought, and, proceeding accord- 
ing to Freud’s instructions, reach a complex just the same. 
Something of this sort has been noticed by Freudians, but 
they do not seem to have observed that this fact deprives 
their conclusions as to dreams and complex indicators of all 
force. If the complex is held to have produced the dream or 
complex indicator because, on starting with the latter, the 
former is reached, by the same logic we must conclude that 
the complex operates in the production of the most smooth- 
running of waking thoughts; and then the distinctions be- 
tween lapses and smooth-running thinking, and between 
dreams and waking thought, vanish into thin air and with 
them a large share of the whole Freudian psychology. 

I said that two conclusions were drawn from the analyses 
beside the straight-forward one that the subject had such 
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and such complexes, discovered by the free movement of 
thought from a complex indicator or dream element. The 
first assertion, already examined, was that the complex was 
the underlying cause of the dream or complex indicator. 
The second concerns the nature of the complexes usually 
discovered and therefore concluded to be the dominant type 
of complex existing in individuals, whether neurotic or sound. 
As the procedure already described usually brings the sub- 
ject to a sexual complex, the prevailing type of complexes 
is concluded to be sexual. This conclusion would be justified 
if the movement of thought, which we have hitherto assumed 
to be free, were really as free as at first appears. Psycho- 
logical experimenters (as Messer and Koffka) have frequently 
observed that it is very difficult to secure a really free asso- 
ciation. ° Though the subject is instructed to let his mind 
move with perfect freedom from a given word in any direc- 
tion, he inadvertently specializes his task, or falls into a 
definite “‘mental set,” so that his reactions have a more 
uniform character than would be true were the movement 
of his thought wholly uncontrolled. The control is not as 
rigid as in “‘controlled association,” and is likely to shift 
in the course of a series of associations; but such a thing as 
absolutely unguided movement of thought is very unusual. 
Some interest gets at least temporarily in control, and acts 
as a rudder to the course of thinking. It is rather strange 
that the Freudian, so insistent in the main on underlying 
trends and wishes, should assume that the subject is really 
passive in the process of the analysis, and should omit to 
inquire what sort of tendency or control may be exerted on 
the movement of thought. If we ourselves ask this question, 
we notice that the psychoanalyst instructs his subject to 
be passive and uncritical, and to give expression to every 
thought that comes up, no matter how trivial or embarrassing 
it may be. The subject is warned time and time again that 
he must keep back nothing if he wishes the treatment to 
succeed. It is easy to see that such instructions tend to 
arouse a definite set of mind towards that which is private 
and embarrassing; and this easily suggests the sexual. 
Certainly one cannot be in the hands of a Freudian for long 
without becoming aware that sexual matters are of special 
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interest and concern, and thus, if at all responsive, getting 
a strong mental set in that direction. But this state of 
affairs shows the analysis in an entirely different light. The 
finding is no longer that with a passive attitude and uncon- 
trolled movement of thought sex complexes are predominant- 
ly brought to light, but that when the subject is more or less 
subtly influenced to direct his thoughts towards the sexual, 
he comes upon sexual complexes. The existence of sex 
complexes is thus demonstrated well enough, but not their 
preponderance. Ifa psychoanalyst of different convictions 
should more or less subtly convey the impression that the 
important things to look for were in the line of self-assertion, 
or in the line of competition in the struggle for existence and 
social standing, or in the line of anger and irritation, he 
would certainly lead his subjects to find complexes of these 
types. There is no doubt that complexes of all these types, 
including the sexual, exist—though whether or not they are 
“unconscious” in the Freudian sense is another question 
which I shall not attempt to answer here—but as to the 
relative frequency and importance of the different types 
we have as yet no clear indications—certainly not from the 
work of the Freudians. 

The conclusion regarding the first method of psycho- 
analysis is that, though well adapted for the discovery of sex 
complexes, it will by no means bear the weight of the general 
psychological conclusions that have been made to rest upon 
it. The second method may be called that of fixed symbel- 
ism. When an element of a dream has been decided to be 
the representative of something other than itself, it can be 
called a symbol of that other thing. Originally, Freud 
asserted strongly that such symbols must necessarily be an 
individual matter, so that what was signified by a given 
symbol could only be determined for an individual by analy- 
sis of that individual. Later, however, following the lead 
of some of his pupils, he has come to believe that certain 
objects are fixed symbols for certain other objects or condi- 
tions, and that it is no longer necessary to establish the 
significance of certain dream elements by the “free move- 
ment of thought” described above, their significance being 
known at once from the table of equivalents derived from 
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previous psychoanalytic experience. For example, the 
snake is always a male phallic symbol, a garden a symbol for 
the female genitals, and stairs a symbol for coitus. These 
and other similar fixed symbols are said to hold good for all 
dreams of all persons, and also for folklore, myth and poetry, 
and for reverie and much or all of everyday thinking—cer- 
tainly for any episode in thinking or acting that appears 
“symptomatic” of a complex. These are very broad 
assertions, and we are nowhere presented with anything 
like an adequate basis of recorded facts from which such 
generalizations could be derived. One suspects a statistical 
error here, namely, the “error of sampling.” One suspects 
that a few striking cases, in which a given symbolism held 
good, have made so much impression on minds predisposed 
to accept this sort of thing, that the conclusion suggested 
has been incontinently generalized, without much pains to 
look for possible negative cases or much question whether 
the positive cases from which the conclusion was derived 
are a fair sampling of all cases and sufficient in number to 
guard -against error in generalization. It will not help the 
psychoanalyst, in combating this criticism, to decry statistics 
and congratulate himself that he works by no such mechani- 
cal method; for just as soon as he takes a few cases as rep- 
resentative of all, his abhorrence of statistics will not pro- 
tect him from the statistical error of unfair or insufficient 
sampling. 

The doctrine of fixed symbolism is inherently so im- 
probable as to demand very thorough demonstration. An 
object becomes the symbol of another by virtue of being 
associated with it in a person’s experience, as is the case with 
words, mathematical symbols, etc.; or else by virtue of some 
similarity between the symbol and the thing signified. 
Symbols of the first class are certainly dependent on individ- 
ual experience. If I have never learned Chinese, the 
Chinese character for “‘man” is not, for me, a symbol for 
man. Symbolism depending on the similarity between two 
objects can often be appreciated without previous associa- 
tion between the two, as we see in the literary use of meta- 
phors. But where the point of similarity is somewhat 
obscure, it may never be noticed by an individual, and the 
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symbolic value of one object as representative of the other 
may accordingly never be actualized in him. For example, 
the similarity of the capital V to the number five, the V 
representing the hand held in a certain position, and the 
hand representing the number five, is so indirect and un- 
obtrusive that it would scarcely make the one a symbol for 
the other except to an individual who had been taught to 
associate them. ‘The snake, having many different charac- 
teristics, can be looked at from many different points of 
view, and only in one of its many aspects is it a phallic 
symbol. He who has been accustomed to note others of its 
characteristics will find it a natural symbol for sinuousness, 
or slyness, or wisdom, or danger, and find considerable 
difficulty in seeing the particular characteristic that has 
made it a phallic symbol to the initiated. The “garden” 
is, in the experience of one child, an ornamental plot about 
the house, with grass and shrubs that require little culti- 
vation, while to another it means the vegetable garden, 
not ornamental but useful, and requiring much cultivation. 
One child is told to “go and play in the garden,” and the 
other is warned “not to play in the garden.” Evidently the 
garden will have a different symbolic value to these two 
children, and it is improbable that either of them will readily 
catch the point of the Freudian symbolism. Similar remarks 
can be made regarding the staircase and other supposedly 
fixed symbols. Symbolism is of necessity an individual 
matter, dependent on particular associations established, or 
on those characteristics of complex things which have be- 
come impressed on the individual. This is not to deny in 
the least that the social environment is influential both in 
establishing arbitrary associations in the individual’s mind, 
and in calling his attention to certain characteristics of 
complex objects and to certain similarities; and in both 
ways controlling, to a large extent, the symbolism of the 
individual; but, after all, the symbolism depends on in- 
dividual experience, and whether or not a given object is 
for an individual the symbol of another can only be deter- 
mined by study of that individual. Besides, the particular 
symbolism of snake, garden, staircase, etc., is by no means 
instilled into the child by his social environment. 
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My conclusion is that fixed symbolism, whether or not 
it may be useful as a device for abridging the labor of psycho- 
analysis and still getting at the sought-for complexes, is 
worthless as a method of scientific psychology, and cannot 
support the conclusions that are based on it. 

One further point of method needs to be examined. 
Since the Freudians have so much to say about the child, 
and make infantilism a corner stone of their system, one must 
ask by what methods they reach their knowledge of the child. 
Only to a slight degree do they base their conclusions on 
direct observation of children. Practically the whole body 
of their evidence is derived from the reminiscences of adults, 
and of a selected class of adults, neurotic subjects who have 
been psychoanalyzed. Certainly this sort of evidence has 
doubtful value. The matter is even worse when we consider 
the earliest years of childhood, to which the memory of the 
adult does not reach back. From what source is derived 
the knowledge of the sexual and incestuous tendencies of 
babies? Not, as far as the record shows, from direct study 
of babies, nor from the reminiscences of adults, but apparent- 
ly from something akin to “fixed symbolism,” along with 
such knowledge of babies as every one may be supposed to 
possess. But I submit that, in order to qualify as an expert 
on child psychology, the psychoanalyst should show a more 
direct and concrete hold of the actualities of child life than is 
indicated by the following citations from a book which I 
happen to have recently read. 

“If we were to watch a three months old baby playing 
on the floor we would notice that it picked up the objects 
within reach and pretty generally thrust them immediately 
into its mouth. This is done at first indifferently with 
such objects as a rubber ball on the one hand or with the 
baby’s foot on the other.’ 

“The child learns, as soon as it can learn anything, that 
fecal matter is considered dirty and the bowel movements 
in the diaper are frequently denominated a ‘mess’.”” 

The vagueness of knowledge of the time relations of events 
1White, “Mechanisms of Character Formation: An Introduction to Psy- 
choanalysis,” New York, 1916, p. 180. 
* Ibid., p. 200. 
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in the baby’s development, revealed by these quotations, 
is astounding in the representative of a school that professes 
to know so much about children—and the time relations 
are essential to the author’s argument in both the above 
passages. If the psychoanalyst finds it necessary to refer 
so much to the child, he should know his child; and if he finds 
insufficient information in the books on child psychology 
as I can readily understand may be the case-—he should make 
direct studies of children, or, perhaps, collaborate with the 
psychologist in the direct observation. of children. The 
trouble with all the psychoanalytic methods is their in- 
directness. Except that they get at certain complexes, they 
never furnish a direct view of the facts which they suppose 
to exist and on which they base their psychology. 

Even though the methods of the Freudian psychology 
are thus faulty, the doctrine might still be essentially sound, 
being based not on the evidence brought forward, but on 
great acumen in detecting the real state of affairs. It may 
be well to take the system as it stands, without regard to the 
manner in which it has come into existence, and examine, 
first, whether it is internally coherent. In the main, it 
certainly gives the impression of being so; yet there are one 
or two respects in which it seems to contradict itself. 

One inconsistency makes its appearance when we com- 
pare the affective tone of the dream with that of the neurotic 
symptom. ‘The dream is regarded as the equivalent of the 
neurotic symptom, to the extent at least that both are ex- 
pressions of suppressed tendencies. The apparently dis- 
proportionate emotion in the neurotic’s manner of dealing 
with trivial matters is explained by saying that the emotion 
has a genuine and adequate motive. It has simply become 
secondarily attached to these trivial matters; the really 
significant ideas have been suppressed, but the emotion re- 
mains behind and appears in connection with ideas that 
have a symbolic significance. Now the dream is regarded 
as very closely analogous to the neurotic symptom, being 
itself a symbolic fulfilment of suppressed wishes. If this 
conception of the dream were sound, we should expect to 
find the dream heavily charged with emotion; dreams 
should be like neurotic symptoms in this respect. As a 
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matter of fact, the dream is rather remarkable for its com- 
parative shallowness of emotion. ‘The dreamer is interested 
in what he is dreaming about, but is not deeply moved (ex- 
cept, of course, in the nightmare). Itis very curious, if the 
dream is actually a working out of unconscious tendencies 
strongly charged with emotion, that its emotional tone 
should be so mild and superficial. This could easily be 
understood if the dream were what it seems to be, a relative- 
ly superficial play of fancies, but not if it is as deeply motived 
as Freud supposes it to be. We are confronted by a dilem- 
ma: if the suppression of a desire leaves its “affect” free to 
appear in consciousness attached to a symbol, then the 
neurotic symptom is explained, but the dream is not; while 
if the affect is subdued and kept under along with its ten- 
dency, then the dream is understandable, but not the 
neurotic symptom. ‘There is difficulty in explaining both 
phenomena by the same mechanism. 

Another internal inconsistency in the Freudian psycho- 
logy is connected with the “censor.”” ‘The censor, the force 


‘ 


that suppresses tendencies into the unconscious, is certainly 


essential to the whole system; but whence comes the censor 
with this tremendous power? He appears in the drama as a 
veritable deus ex machina, not indeed setting everything 
right at the end, but initiating the conflict on which the 
plot hinges. Sometimes the censor is represented as a 
social compulsion, sometimes as executing the mandates of 
one’s own struggle for higher things. But, in any case, the 
censor has power enough to dominate the situation almost 
completely in normal waking life, in spite of the fact that 
the tendencies which he represses are so extraordinarily 
strong and pervasive that all activity is attributed to them; 
that “‘man sexualizes everything;” that myth, folklore, 
religion and even invention, according to Jung, are due to 
the energizing of these tendencies; that “we now know,” 
as several psychoanalysts have in substance said on different 
occasions, “‘that man’s great activities are driven not by the 
superficial conscious motives, but by something much more 
powerful and significant, working in the unconscious.” 
But why are these tendencies unconscious? Because they 
are suppressed. And what keeps them suppressed? The 
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censor; in other words, tendencies opposed to those that 
are suppressed. ‘The suppressing tendencies must be 
stronger than the suppressed; but where these dominating 
tendencies, personified by the censor, come from and how 
they manage to suppress the all-powerful and all-motivating 
unconscious tendencies, remains obscure. 

These inconsistencies weaken the internal structure of 
the Freudian system. It loses its cohesion and falls apart 
into a number of components, some of which may be true 
and valid, though not all can be. 

Space will not allow consideration in detail- of the 
various components making up the Freudian body of 
doctrine. There is scarcely a page in the writings of the 
school that does not contain assertions that arouse the 
suspicion of the psychologist. The ground of his suspicion 
is usually about the same; the exceptional is assumed by the 
psychoanalyst to be the regular thing, and the fascinating 
is preferred to the more sober view, so that in the end a 
highly distorted picture of mental processes and dynamics 
results. The psychologist’s own conceptions, founded on 
simple cases experimentally studied, are much less fascinating 
but are probably the truth for the simple cases; and there is 
more hope of understanding the complicated cases by work- 
ing out from the simple than by resorting to poetical con- 
ceptions for which no genuine evidence is presented. 

Take the dream forexample. The invalidity of Freud’s 
evidence for the symbolic significance of dreams has been 
referred to above. There is actually no evidence that 
dreams in general have a “latent content”’, or are the ful- 
filment of deep-seated and ordinarily repressed wishes. 
Undoubtedly some dreams may be fairly interpreted in this 
way; but then there are so many dreams, and most of them 
yield a Freudian interpretation only by forced and very 
indirect procedure. Meanwhile, why should the dream 
require such deep motivation? Granted that, as was said 
before, reverie and relatively uncontrolled thinking are 
almost always steered by some interest, and that the dream 
is interesting to the dreamer at the time—this means that 
some interest is gratified by the dream-reverie, but it does 
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not require anything deep-seated or extremely powerful in 
the way of a motive force. 

Why should a powerful motive force be required to 
make us dream? The associative mechanisms are easy- 
running—this is one of the most obvious and certain facts 
in psychology, and it is a fact which the Freudian school 
seems resolutely to ignore. If the mechanisms that give 
us the “manifest content” of dreams, or of reveries, are 
easy-running, then sufficient motive power for them is 
provided by the relatively superficial interests that appear 
on the face of things. Twenty years ago, before Freud’s 
work on dreams appeared, | approached the subject as a 
student of the late Professor James; and I was rather im- 
pressed by the view of Ives Delage, which had a certain 
analogy to that later’ developed by Freud. Delage held 
that an object would not be dreamed about if it had been 
dealt with to satiety on the previous day; only those ten- 
dencies operate in the dream that are not satisfied in the 
daily life. At that time I recorded many of my own dreams 
and found quite a number in which some train of thought or 
action, started during the day but broken off, was carried 
further, whereas thoughts or actions that had been brought 
to their conclusions and dismissed did not appear. In one 
case I dreamed of getting a clear view of the name on a 
street car that I had tried vainly to make out during the 
preceding day. Here we have a relatively superficial 
interest, though a genuine interest, since my curiosity had 
been aroused to know whither a certain line of cars led; and 
it is quite probable, on the face of it, that this unsatisfied 
curiosity caused the reappearance of the street car in the 
dream. The question is, whether we must assume deeper 
lying, powerful though suppressed tendencies in addition to 
those that are clearly at work; and the only reason for any 
such assumption would be the conviction, apparently en- 
tertained by the Freudians, that the mechanism of thinking, 
imagining and remembering is stiff and ponderous, only to 
be driven by the big forces of life. 

An easy-running mechanism is subject to interference 
from slight disturbing causes; and therefore it is no more 
necessary to invoke deep-lying motives to explain lapses and 
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complex indicators than to explain the occurrence of dreams. 
Undoubtedly some cases of hesitation or forgotten names, 
etc., may be due to the stirring of sleeping complexes; but 
we have the best sort of evidence that interferences result 
from much more superficial factors. In a variety of ex- 
periments, interference is produced by associating two 
responses separately to the same stimulus, the result being 
that the alternative responses interfere with each other and 
cause hesitations, false responses and irritation, quite 
similar to what is seen in the “complex indicator.” This 
reveals one elementary cause of interference, and another is 
brought to light in the “color naming test.” Here we have 
five colors repeated many times in irregular order, and the 
task is to name the colors, one after another, as rapidly as 
possible. ‘The five names are absolutely familiar; but, in 
spite of this and in spite of naming them rapidly and correct- 
ly most of the time, momentary periods of confusion occur 
in the course of the test, with hesitation, false responses, 
confused utterance, and irritation. The interference here 
seems due to “perseveration” of the five names so recently 
and repeatedly spoken. Being all in a condition of readiness 
or easy excitability, they are likely to get in each other’s 
way, and make the subject say “blue” for yellow, or “grack” 
for green or black. Another source of confusion is the 
anticipation of one reaction while another is in progress, 
with the result that the two are combined into a nonsense 
reaction; and another similar factor is the reacting to one 
thing when you intend to react to another, the two things 
being both present at once. Then there are the natural 
tendency towards economy of effort, leading often to 
‘cutting corners,” and the opposite tendency, when excited 
or worried, toward excess of energy and haste. Lapses of 
the tongue, or of the fingers in typewriting, are in general 
readily explained by one or another of these simple mechan- 
isms. Having then these elementary facts as a basis, the 
psychologist prefers to build up from them towards an 
explanation of the more difficult cases, rather than to start 
wiih intricate cases involving emotional disturbance and 
attempt to assimilate the simple cases to them. 

As to forgotten names, Freud brings forward a few 
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striking though doubtful instances, and hastily concludes 
that all temporary inability to recall a fairly familiar name 
is the result of interference by a submerged complex. He 
fails to appreciate the great frequency and commonplaceness 
of this form of lapse. If you start out systematically to 
recall the names of a large number of familiar persons or 
towns, and note carefully all the cases where you are impeded 
or get false names, you will probably accumulate quite a 
collection of cases in a few minutes. Sometimes there is 
but a momentary hesitation, or an instantaneous transition 
from the false name first suggested to the true name; some- 
times the period of groping is more or less prolonged; and 
sometimes you are quite unable to get the right name with- 
out giving up for a time and starting afresh after an interval. 
When study is devoted to the false names called up while 
awaiting the right name, they are found usually to present 
some degree of similarity to the right name. They are 
specially likely to preserve the rhythm and other general 
characters of the right name, as weil as the initial sound. 
These findings make it probable that names are not retained 
as isolated facts, but rather in rough and ready classes. 
On first hearing a new name, we assimilate it to names al- 
ready known, and when later we try to recall it, we are likely 
to get one of the names to which we have assimilated it 
nstead of the exact name we want. In other words our 
recall may be approximate instead of exact. “Now when 
we have got thus on the wrong track to some extent in our 
search for a name, we have blocked the path to the right 
name by the recency value of the false names just brought 
to mind. In view of all the facts, it is both unnecessary and 
impossible to extend Freud’s interpretation of the forgotten 
name to cover all the cases; and it seems better to start with 
the simpler and clearer cases and work out from them toward 
the more complex rather than attempt to go the reverse way. 
The Freudian procedure is more “fascinating,” just as 
animism is at first more fascinating than the mechanistic 
conception of nature; but the mechanistic conception “gets 
somewhere,” and is likely to have this advantage in psychol- 
ogy as well as in physics. . 
Just a word on “suppression,” one of the most impor- 
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tant conceptions in the whole Freudian collection. Here 
again what is striking and exceptional is extended to cover 
simpler cases. The question is as to what becomes of 
tendencies that are not permitted to work themselves out 
in action. The only possibility recognized by Freud is 
that the tendency is suppressed into the unconscious, where 
it remains dammed up, likely to break out in unexpected 
ways. This I believe to occur sometimes (except that I 
reserve judgment as to the “‘unconscious”’) both with sex 
tendencies and with others, such as those to anger. But 
it is not the only thing that can happen. The setting aside 
of tendencies to action is something that occurs almost at 
every moment of the day, for there are always a plurality of 
stimuli calling for reaction, and a selection must always 
occur. But most of the tendencies thus nipped in the bud 
simply disappear. And, in the case of strong tendencies 
that are not exactly nipped in the bud but take hold of us 
for a while, it is still possible to depress and weaken them, 
and by repetition of this treatment so train them to a sub- 
ordinate position that they may become like rudimentary 
or atrophied organs with no practical effect on behavior or 
feeling. Thus the esthetic strivings of youth often become 
atrophied, and thus an attraction towards one of the opposite 
sex may become so weakened as only to evoke a momentary 
regret or even a smile when later it comes momentarily to 
mind. 

Then there is the “libido;’”” and so much has been 
made of this and so much poor psychology spun about it that 
a volume would be required for an adequate and detailed 
criticism. The same procedure on the part of the Freudians 
is visible here as in the matters already discussed. They 
choose a very special motive force, choosing it because it is 
interesting and “fascinating,” and attempt to assimilate 
all the motive forces of human activity to it—instead of 
Starting, as a psychology of human motives should, with 
the more commonplace curiosity-manipulation-play-random- 
movement source of activity, so dominant in children, so 
much depended on in education as the source of motives for 
serious work, and so influential throughout life as the 
driving force in the details of work and play, however much 
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the main direction of affairs may be taken over by the more 
distinct motives of self-defense, economic and social aggran- 
dizement, competition, social interest, parental devotion, 
and sex. The sex impulse is quite clearly a specialized 
motive, and not at all suited to be taken as the type of 
all motives. The “‘sublimation” of “libido”, by which it 
becomes the motive force for any activity whatever, I be- 
lieve to be mostly a fiction. What happens when genuine 
libido is aroused is either that it has its own way or, if not, 
that it acts as a disturbance of any other activity that is 
attempted. In endeavoring to distract himself from it or 
to resist it, indeed, the subject may get some other motive 
powerfully aroused and so become very active in something 
quite different from the natural outlet of libido. But this 
does not mean that the motive force for this second activity 
is the libido drained into another channel, any more than 
your resistance to one who shoulders you aside means that 
your motive in resisting is his motive in pushing drained into 
a new channel; or, to take a better example, any more than 
your intensified application to your book when you hear 
distracting noises from the athletic field, and your resulting 
complete absorption in the book, means that your interest 
in European history is a derivative of your interest in 
football. <A plurality of motives exists within the individual, 
and there is no known reason for regarding them all as 
‘transformations of the libido.” The Freudian psychology, 
here as elsewhere, becomes distorted by taking a striking and 
extreme case as the type of all others. 

It would be interesting, as a sort of reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the Freudian system, to submit it itself to psycho- 
analysis, and interpret it in accordance with Freudian 
principles. ' 

When we consider the Freudian psychology from the 
psychoanalytic point of view, we reach the conclusion that 
the driving force behind the invention of this system is 
“libido,” that it is itself a sublimation of that tendency. *If, 
as Jung asserts, the invention of agriculture and the mechani- 
cal arts, as well as of myth and religion, is due to the driving 
force of the sex instinct—and in particular of the incestuous 
tendency—then we may certainly conclude that the in- 
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ventions of the Freudians themselves, being so much more 
obviously related to sex, are driven by the same force. The 
element of sublimation, perhaps not obtrusive at first 
glance, is nevertheless strongly present in the mental 
activity that has gone into the development of the system. 

Not only on the side of its authors, but also on the side 
of the readers of Freudian literature, the element of sex 
gratification is the main factor in the spread of the move- 
ment. ‘The books owe their interest principally to the sex 
element. I say this on the basis, largely, of introspection. 
[I have devoured many of these writings greedily, and am 
perfectly aware that my interest has been largely of this 
sort, even though I probably have more interest in the other 
elements present than the majority of non-psychological 
readers would have. ‘The literature of the school is, any one 
must admit, extraordinarily monotonous when considered 
from a purely objective standpoint—though this is less true 
of Freud’s own writings than of most others in the collection. 
The same mode of approach leading always to the same 
predictable result—a series of riddles, every one of them 
having the same answer—how can such writings hold the 
reader’s interest? But they do, or many of them do. Now 
I ask what, according to Freudian conceptions, must be the 
spring of this interest. Could it, by any chance, be the sex 
interest of the reader that is here tapped? Is there any- 
thing in the writings that could awaken this interest? It 
would not need, according to the Freudians, to be anything 
overtly sexual—is there anything that could be regarded as 
at least symbolically sexual in these writings? The Freudian 
must certainly answer “‘Yes” and conclude that in all 
probability the driving force in the reader’s attention is 
**libido. ” 

If we pass from the doctrines and writings to the 
practice of psychoanalysis, we find a similar probability, 
still according to the Freudian point of view. The psycho- 
analytic seance is a sort of coitus sublimatus, (sometimes 
homosexual) both on the physician’s part and on that of the 
patient. As far as concerns the patient, this has already 
been pointed out by Freudians in their discussion of “trans- 
ference.” On the side of the physician, it must be remarked 
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that he is called upon more than other men to hold sex im- 
pulses in check, his professional duties giving much occasion 
for stimulation, while his professional code and his un- 
doubted fidelity to it restrain him from satisfaction. Per- 
haps the neurologist has more occasion than most other 
physicians to exercise constant censorship over himself. 
Now the Freudian conceptions and manner of treatment 
make every patient interesting and give a form of satisfaction 
- to the suppressed sex trends; and this is evidently—accord- 
ing to Freudian principles—the reason why so large a 
number of neurologists have adopted these conceptions and 
methods. 

In short, according to the Freudian line of interpreta- 
tion, the case of Freudism is perfectly clear. It was the 
sex impulse (perhaps in some obscure way incestuous) that 
impelled Freud to the creation of the system; it is sex in- 
terest that causes the books of the school to be read and to 
appeal to the reader; it is the sex interest that leads a prac- 
titioner to adopt the psychoanalytic treatment and that 
sustains him throughout the laborious process of analysis; 
and it is sex interest on the part of the patient that insures 
his cooperation and brings the relief that he sometimes de- 
rives from his association with the psychoanalyst. 

Though perhaps not all of Freud’s followers would have 
the poise to accept these deductions from their fundamental 
tenets, I have a suspicion that Freud himself would not 
shrink from this statement of the case. .He would probably 
hold, and in this I should wholly agree with him, that no 
moral condemnation is involved. ‘The sex impulse is not 
to be labelled ignoble or unclean—though, like other in- 
stinctive tendencies, and perhaps more than most others, it 
needs management and may secondarily acquire unclean 
associations—and the activities and products resulting from 
it are to be judged on their own merit. If sex interest on the 
part of the analyst and of the patient furnishes the driving 
force for the process of treatment, this does not deprive the 
results of whatever value they may have when judged on 
their merits. The theory is to be judged on its merits as a 
theory, and the practice according to the value of its results. 

3ut I do insist that this analysis constitutes a reductio 
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ad absurdum of the Freudian theory. For if the above were 
anything more than a one-sided conception of the system, 
and if no independent and corrective motives such as 
scientific curiosity or zeal for the welfare of neurotic patients 
entered in, then the whole system would have no more 
authority or scientific value than any other libidinous 
rhapsody. I hasten to admit that I believe it to possess 
more value than that, for it does without doubt contain the 
elements of scientific curiosity and zeal for curative results, 
along with a large dose of libido. It is not void of scientific 
value, but so obsessed is it with a few elements in the com- 
plex human personality that it gives us a narrow and one- 
sided psychology, utterly lacking in perspective. 

Nor can the success of the treatment—regarding which 
I do not pretend to judge—be used as weighty evidence in 
favor of the theory. The “pragmatic argument” will not 
work in this case. We have a number of other treatments, 
all more or less successful in treating neurotic cases, and 
each one purporting to be based on a different theory. If the 
psycho-analytic treatment could be rigidly deduced from the 
Freudian theory and from no other known theory, or even 
if the practice had originated as a deduction from the theory, 
this argument would have weight. As a matter of history, 
however, the treatment grew up first, and the theory was 
then developed as a sort of rationalization of the treatment. 
The theory is extended far beyond the needs of the practi- 


tioner. The psychology of the Freudians, and also their 


views on history, mythology and the world in general, 
are not essential to the practice, but are to be regarded as 
products of the decorative art. 





NEED FOR A STRICTER DEFINITION OF TERMS IN 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


BY MEYER SOLOMON, M. D. 


Chicago 


ITHOUT preliminary introductory remarks of 
explanation and apology, I shall plunge at once 
into the brief exposition of the topic chosen for 
discussion. 

For non-scientific purposes strict definition of terms 
used in conversation may, perhaps, not be insisted upon as a 
sine qua non. But this does not hold for scientific disquisi- 
tions and discussions. ‘Terms employed should have a de- 
finite meaning. They should stand, in the minds of those 
who use them, for something specific, something which can 
be readily, quickly, clearly defined. When terms cannot so 
be defined, then, it seems to me, they are not clearly under- 
stood, they do not represent sharpcut concepts. 

Freud comes to my aid in a very instructive passage in 
his Psychopathology of Everyday Life (Brill’s translation, 
pages 113-114). Listen to his message: “A clear and un- 
equivocal manner of writing shows us that here the author 
is in harmony with himself, but where we find a forced and 
involved expression, aiming at more than one target, as 
appropriately expressed, we can thereby recognize the 
participation of an unfinished and complicated thought, or 
we can hear through it the stifled voice of the author’s self- 
criticism.” How true, and yet how often we fail to carry 
into execution the lessons to be learned by this penetrating 
observation of Freud! Would that all of us would take the 
lesson to heart, and endeavor, in so far as it is within our 
power and ability, to hold it before us as a landmark or goal 
in our thinking and writing. How much better we would be 
understood! How many misunderstandings would be thus 
averted! How many wars, wordy and bloody, would be 
thus avoided! And we would be understood. 
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Now, although this truism applies in full measure to all 
fields of science, perhaps it applies with even greater force to 
newly developing fields of thought and endeavor, to new 
branches of scientific sprouting. 

Granted that language is symbolic, if you so insist, that 
it is but a means of expression, of description, a relatively 
mechanical, lifeless thing which must, however, forever 
change with changing views and broader understanding. 
Yet, no matter in what stage of this progressive evolution 
of thought and language we may find ourselves, we should 
at least expect that the scientific terms we employ, surely 
the most important and most frequently used terms, should 
stand for some definite, clearly expressed, specifically outlined 
concepts. 

We all know that philosophers, psychologists, psycho- 
pathologists and psychiatrists have been accused of being 
men of words. They have been said to be long on words and 
much too often short on thoughts—at least on clear thinking. 
This applies to all of us. But when the psychologists of the 
socalled normal are today finding it difficult to define the 
limits or scope of their science, to agree upon a definition of 
“psychology,” and when we note the serious and frank 
attempts being made by the prominent psychologists to 
more clearly define the terms they have been employing, 
it is high time that we too, psy chopathologists and psychia- 
trists, took the hint, the lesson, and followed in their foot- 
steps, as many psychopathologists of standing have for some 
time been doing, and others indeed have long since done. 

Nor shall we be accused of hair-splitting in our efforts 
in this connection. It will surely lead to clearer formulation, 
to better understanding. It will lead to all of us speaking the 
same language more and more. It will bring about an 
esprit de corps, team work, all working for the common end, 
with the same weapons, forged in the crucible of clear think- 
ing. 

Who do I mean by all this? I mean simply this: Many 
of the writers and thinkers in psychopathology and allied 
fields have been employing terms year in and year out, in 
paper after paper and book after book, without giving us or 
having in their own minds really clear concepts of which 
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these terms stood as symbols or representatives. The terms 
have been accepted as such, with a vague meaning in the 
mind of almost all who employed them, and a tremendous 
superstructure has been built up upon these terms as a 
foundation. We may well allow the following message to 
ring in our ears: Look to your formulations. Look to your 
terminology. Look to your definitions. 

When a certain concept is in a state of flux, of uncer- 
tainty, of nebulosity and ambiguity, then we may with 
safety be permitted to use a term, for the time being, as a 
peg on which to hand the hat of our cloudy thinking, until 
the problern has been solved and clarification is in order. 
But in the meantime let us not permit ourselves to believe 
or convince ourselves that we have really solved the problem, 
that the term stands for a definite, well-understood entity, 
and that we can with safety build farther, with utter disre- 
gard of the foundations, the fundamentals. Let us be frank 
enough to ourselves and to others to declare openly that we 
are in a transition stage, in a period of uncertainty and 
progress, that we are on the way to clearer thinking and 
better solution of the problem at hand, be it what it may. 

Take, for example, the concept behind the name de- 
mentia precox. We know, at least so it seems to me, that 
our concept of this is most certainly vague, in spite of the 
admirable progress that has been made in thig field. The 
clinical concept, the clinical delimitation of the particular 
class of disorders which should be called by that name, if the 
name be employed at all, is of a vague sort. No one, in the 
present state of our knowledge of this problem, can give a 
simple, short, clearly understood and generally accepted 
definition of what is meant by the term dementia precox. 
Why? For the simple reason that the problem has not been 
definitely solved. We are on the road to better understand- 
ing, the term is retained for the present to refer to a hetero- 
geneous group of syndromes of many sorts, and in the mean- 
time efforts are being made to understand the conditions now 
being denominated “dementia precox.””» What will even- 
tually happen, let us hope soon? There will be a dismember- 
ment of the socalled dementia precox group, in accordance 
with newer and better knowledge and understanding. Then 
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the term “dementia precox” will probably be discarded, 
and appropriate names given to the particular special syn- 
dromes or types of reaction now being labelled by this all- 
inclusive term, “‘dementia precox.” 


Let me therefore, mention a few of the terms which 
need a clearer, truer, better definition or delineation. 

The terms “‘neurasthenia” and “psychasthenia” must 
come in for critical examination. The term “hysteria” 
has been considered by many. In a recent paper entitled 
“On the Use of the Term ‘Hysteria,’ With a Plea for its 
Abolition, And a Consideration of the Problem of Dismem- 
berment of Socalled Hysteria,” I made a feeble attempt 
to throw the term “‘hysteria” into the waste-basket. Even 
the terms “neurosis,” “psychosis,”’ and “‘ psychoneurosis” 
will have to come under our scrutinizing eyes ere long. 

The terms “consciousness,” “‘subconsciousness,” and 
“‘the unconscious” must be examined very carefully. The 
unrestrained employment of these terms and the differing 
concepts applied to them by different authors has led to 
much confusion—and it is still going on. 

In the literature of the Freudian school we meet with 
much that needs better amplification and definition. The 
Freudians must define in what sense they use so many of 
their terms. The socalled “endopsychic censor” must be 
better explained or the concept altogether thrown aside. 
So also, must they tell us in what sense they use the term 
“‘repression” (whether as self-conscious repressicn, or other- 
wise), whenever they do use the term—for, let us ever re- 
member, there are all sorts of repression or inhibition. Like- 
wise must they explain themselves when they speak of ‘in- 
trapsychic conflict,” for here, too, there are different types. 
The terms “psychological” and “psychic” must be juggled 
with greater respect. Furthermore, the terms, “wish,” 
“sexual,” “‘libido,”? “horme,” “will to power” must pass 
before us for weighing up. Even the word “idea,” since 
it is being used in the phrase “‘unconscious ideas,” will have 
to be defined if we continue to use this uncalled for phrase- 
ology. The word “‘symbol” has been used by many in a 


*To appear in New York Medical Journal. 
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very peculiar and slippery fashion. And so with many other 
terms used by many of the writers and workers in this im- 
portant field of medico-psychology. 

We must by all means avoid being accused of being 
guilty of a play on words which may mean anything we wish 
them to mean at the particular moment at which we are 
weaving them into our discussions and elaborations. 

I doubt not that, when all of us begin to use the same 
terms, with the same ideas or concepts in mind, there will 
be less disagreement, less misunderstanding, more harmony, 
more good will, more rapid progress, and more scientific and 
accurate observations and thinking in this field. 

It may well be worth while to have symposia on various 
aspects of this problem. 

Has not the psychological moment arrived for “getting 
together,” with better formulation and definition of terms 
as the object in view?” 


“ 


Since writing this little “plea,” I have come across Watson’s paper on 
“Behavior and the Concept of Mental Disease” (Journal of Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and Scientific Methods, October 26, 1916, Vol. XIII, No. 22) in which he 
critlcizes psychological and psychopathological terminology. Macdougall and 

thers have been struggling with the same problem. See also the instructive 
report by Knight Dunlap entitlec “The Result of a Questionary on Psychological 
Terminology,” The Johns Hopkins University Circular, May, 1916, No. 5. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
Dr. Burrow on “Toe Meaninc or PsycHoaNa.ysis” 


Editor of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology: 
SIR: ‘ 

Dr. Burrow’s article “The Meaning of Psychoanalysis” in the 
April-May number is one to delight the heart of an anti-Freudian. 
While not precisely that, 1 do not swallow whole the Freudian con- 
ception of Art, Morality, Life, and the Neuroses and Psychoses 
and so am sincerely pleased by such papers as his, since they gratify 
the egotistic wish to believe myself right. But, I must commend 
Dr. Burrow for his courage in expressing a Nietzchian scorn of 
Fear-Morality in days when all things of Teutonic stamp are un- 
popular. 

“This fear-inhibition is the active principle of the universa!ly 
accepted code of behaviour, commonly described as morality” is a 
peculiarly inadequate statement, and rests apparently upon the 
belief that children are taught morality thru fear. As a matter of 
fact, the real basis of the acceptation of any code of morals (for 
there is no universally accpeted one) is the social sense or instinct, 
the vearning to be one with one’s fellows, the desire for praise, etc., 
positive factors of which the fear of disapproval and punishment are 
only the negative side. Nor is it true that fear is the all important 
method of teaching “morality” to children. There are many 
homes in which persuasion and reward are utilized, though these 
are merely methods of reaching and activating the social instinct. 
There are children whom punishment only makes into rebels, who 
seemingly have no fear, but who are melted into conformity by 
kindness. 

Above all, has Dr. Burrow never heard of the imitative instinct, 
that great factor in the development of the child? 

Now social codes do not arise and did not rise through Fear. 
It is true Man feared certain of the destructive aspects of nature, 
but he also /oved the ground, the sunshine, the trees, the rain, the 
forces that fructify and conserve. Conduct arose fully as much 
from his efforts to honor and reverence the benevolent forces as to 
propitiate and avert the malevolent. The taboo is the product of 
ignorant efforts to force and to coax Nature to do his bidding, of 
anthropomorphic conceptions of Life. All the sex restrictions 
arose through such taboos and misconceptions, and the conflict 
of the promiscuous sex instinct with the organized structure of 
monogamy is merely another phase of the battle between individu- 
alism and regulation—not of organic-morality with fear-morality. 
(Pray what is organic-morality ?) 

Now “if fear-morality is the stumbling block to the health of 


the nervous patient the sole recourse of psycho- 


analysis is to rid these invalids of their resistances” 1. ¢. their fear- 
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morality. So since it has been proven ad nauseam that the Oedipus 
complex is the real basis of many psychoneuroses, let us, logically 
prescribe incest. Sodom and Gomorrah will have nothing on the 
present day world when it shall have been made over for the benefit 
of the psychoneurotic. Meanwhile, I can well see that “Specific 
Psychoanalysis,” the one and holy, deserves rank with Aviation, 
not because of flightiness for they are rapidly perfecting air-ships, 
but because of the danger of the profession. 

It is true Dr. Burrow has foreseen, with admirable foresight 
that “there immediately arises in the mind the alarming thought 

the dread consequences attending a mode of treatment which 
should seek to remove from a patient the safe guards of moral 
inhibition. Such a procedure seems (emphasis my own) to threaten 
the very foundations of morality.” He proceeds to assure us on 
this point by telling us that it is only our own foolish fear-morality 
that protests. One fancies that if Dr. Burrow were a Fire Com- 
missioner, he would reassure those who protested against his 
chopping down the Engine House by complacently assuring them 
that they were only afraid of Fire! 

As for the rest of the article, | confess that I find nothing 
startlingly new in the statement that men believe that which they 
prefer to believe. Neither do I see any pathogenic mechanism in 
that, since even Dr. Burrow and I believe that way, in common 
with the rest of mankind. Nor do I know what the “unity and 
truth, the organic-morality, that underlies life” is. Won’t Dr. 
3urrow please enlighten me, and the rest of a palpitating world? 
I fear there is a bit of Christian Science in him, for he so scathingly 
denounces one of man’s basic emotions, Fear. At any rate, his 
article means nothing unless he discloses his secret code of morality. 
In this world of horrid facts, phrases no longer help. 


ABRAHAM Myerson. 














NOTES AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Abnormal Psychology no less than Medicine itself should 
greatly profit by a revival among its devotees of the historical 
spirit. Such a revival is promisingly undertaken by the forthcoming 
Annas oF Mepicat History, the plan of which is set forth in a 
Spring Announcement, by the publisher, Paul B. Hueber, of New 
York. 

The new Annas or Mepicat History will be published 
quarterly; and Dr. Francis B. Packard will be the Editor. The 
list of collaborators includes Drs. Harvey Cushing, Abraham 
Jacobi, Sir William Osler and others well known. Dr. Packard 
has previously shown his interest in this field, in connection with 
the reprinting of Dr. William Macmichael’s famous sketches of 
medical history known as the “Gold Headed Cane” (1828). To 
this Sir William Osler contributed an introduction and Mr. Hueber 
brought the same taste in book-making that we may also look 
for in the “Annals of Medical History.” 

That Abnormal Psychology was once known as Morbid 
Psychology is curiously recalled by the announcement of an 
article from the pen of Dr. Charles W. Burr, of Philadelphia, en- 
titled: “Burke and Hare and the Psychology of Murder.” This 
is to appear in the AnNaLs or Mepicav History. 


* * * 


The historical shifting of emphasis in Medical Psychology is 
reflected in the recent choice of topic for the mid-sessional meeting 
of the venerable ABERNETHIAN Society of London, founded in 
1795 by John Abernethy at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. By 
request, the subject “Dreams and their Interpretation” was dealt 
with from a modern point of view by Dr. Robert Armstrong-Jones 
of St. Bartholomew. It is a topic which the Founder would doubt- 
less have wished to approach from the standpoint of “disordered 
states of the digestive organs” and to treat by “ purging and atten- 
tion to diet,’ in view of his celebrated skill in these directions. 


* * * 


The co-existence of the old and of the new order in Japan is 
vividly portrayed by Dr. Naboru Ishida of Nagasaki, who writes a 
letter to the Editor of the Journat or Insanity (April) on the 
treatment of the insane in Japan. ‘The writer reveals extremes of 
good and of bad custodial care. On the one hand, disciples of 
Krafft-Ebbing, of Kraepelin, or of Ziehen have had full sway in 
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building certain institutions, establishing not only the now familiar 
no-restraint system, but also the more radical open-door plan. 
This is indeed more than many institutions in this country 
can boast of. But on the other hand, outside of this very small 
number of modernized hospitals, medievalism reigns: the insane 
locked in dark cages attached to their domiciles or in dungeons, 
and largely left to shift for themselves. 


* * 


As to the incidence of insanity in England, Tue Lancet of 
May 5 expresses the idea that this is not really on the increase in 
spite of the prevailing impression in this matter. Judging from 
the annual report of the City of London Asylums this paper de- 
clares that the War as a positive factor in the insanity rate is not 
demonstrated. It seems that the lessened consumption and 
especially the decreased abuse of intoxicants, brought about 
through war-time regulation, operate to keep down the incidence. 


* 1 * 


In a paper on “ Shell-Shock,”’ Dr. Cecil P. Smyley, of Dublin, 
says: “One benefit that the War has already conferred upon us is 
that, owing to the separation of the officious nomenclator from his 
beloved lexicon and dictionary, we have the term shell-shock 
instead of some melodious and mouth-filling word, such as bron- 
teineurotaraxis (Bronteion—artificial thunder, neuron—nerve, tara- 
vis—a throwing into confusion.) The latter is really more appro- 
priate for it seems hardly fair to crowd into two syllables the un- 
numbered symptoms which are grouped under the accepted titte.”’ 

An article in the April number of the Journat or INSANITY 
carries the interesting conclusion that “The drift of opinion is 
unmistakably toward psychogenic basis of war neuroses of all 
types, including shell-shock.” The article is entitled “War and 
Neurosis,” by Clarence B. Farrar. 


x * 


What may be called the Social Service point of view regard- 
ing the treatment of mind-disorders was expressed by Dr. Jessie 
Taft, at the fifth annual convention of the NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR Pusiic Heattn Nursinc, in Philadelphia in May. 
There is a blank wall of ignorance and prejudice regarding mental 
disease to be overcome which is comparable to nothing in the field 
of physical hygiene”’ said Dr. Taft, “The ordinary man has not, as 
a matter of fact advanced very far beyond the period of super- 
stition regarding mental diseases. You would have to leave the 
circle of the average intelligent citizen to find a person who still 
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treats physica! illness as essentially mysterious—to be cured by 
something having no relationship to it, such as magic or a charm. 
But on the mental side the average citizen is as much a prey to 
superstition as if he had not been born in a scientific age.” 

Dr. Jessie Taft is social service director of the New York 
State ComMMITTEE ON Menta. Hyciene. This committee has 
in recent years taken on a closer relation to the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, in effect occupying the place similar 
to that of the “Mental Hygiene Society” in other states of the 


Union. 
* - * 


The May number of the American JouRNAL OF PuysIOLocy 
contains no less than three separate papers by different authors 
on the adrenal secretion and its functions. Physiology may be 
said indeed to be at present riding on a wave of Adrenin, in view 
of the immensely increased prominence of this seeretion in the 
literature Physiological Psychology, Emotional States and Surgical 
Shock. 

Especially to be noted among these articles is one which 
bears on the purposive function of the adrenal secretion: it is by 
Edgar Allen Bedford, entitled, “Epinephric Content of the Blood 
in Conditions of Low Blood Pressure and Shock.”. ‘This investiga- 
tion supports the idea that emergencies and physiologic stress tend 
to increase the production and distribution of adrenin as an offset 
to the threat of low blood pressure. 

A new quarterly journal “Endocrinology” is now in its second 
number. It is published by the AssoctaTION FoR THE STUDY OF 
THE INTERNAL SecreTiIoNS. The Secretary is Dr. H. R. Harrow- 
er, Of Glendale, California. The announced object of the Associa- 
tion is to correlate the work and interests of many physicians and 
students throughout the world who are interested in the study of 
the internal secretions, the endocrine glands and organotherapy. 
The start of the Association dates from the early summer of 1916. 


* * 7. 


The activities of the Nationa ComMITTEE FoR MENTAL 
Hyc1eEne are being added to by the publication of a new quarterly, 
“ Mental Hygiene.” 

Dr. Thomas W. Salmon of this Committee, is chairman of a 
sub-committee to furnish to the Government psychiatric units of 
30 to 100 beds near the largest concentrations of troops. Miss 
Anne Thompson, of Philadelphia, by a donation of $15,000 pro- 
vides for the first of such units; it will be connected with the 
University OF PennsytvaniA Mititary Base Hospirat. 


= * * 
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A Mentat Hycrene Curnic has been opened at the San 
Francisco Potyc.inic, with Professor Lillien J. Martin as psycho- 
pathologist. Prevention of mental ills as well as treatment of 
mental disorder will be the aim. 


Professor Yerkes, of Harvard University, is chairman of the 
CoMMITTEE ON PsycHoLocy recently appointed by the NATIONAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL. 


Dr. William Healy, formerly Director of the JuveENiLE Psycuo- 
PATHIC INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, is now in charge of the JuDGE 
Harvey Baker FounpatTion, a similar institution in Boston. 
Dr. H. M. Adler will undertake functions in Chicago analogous 
to those of Dr. Healy. 


* 


Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, Executive Secretary of the 
Mass. Society ror Mentat Hyciene has resigned and will be 
\ssistant Medical Director of the Nationa, CoMMITTEE FOR 
Menta HyGiene. 


Dr. John I. Wiseman, who with Dr. Williams was formerly 
yn the staff of the Boston State Hospirtat, has become Assistant 
Physician at the Connecticut Hospitau For THE INSANE. 
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THE NEUROTIC CONSTITUTION. OUTLINES OF A COMPARATIVE 
INDIVIDUALISTIC PsycHOLOGY AND PsyCHOTHERAPY. By Alfred 
Adler. Authorized English translation by Bernard Glueck, M. D.., 
and John E. Lind, M. D., New York. Moffat, Yard and Company, 
1917, $3.00 net, pp. 456. 

There are distinct signs of dissension in the Freudian camp. 
And as a result of this intellectualistic conflict, we have as offshoots 
of the original and radical Freudian school, the group which cen- 
ters about Jung on the one hand, and that headed by Adler on the 
other. This breaking away from standpatism is a healthy reac- 
tion, and of the two offshoots of Freudian psycho-analysis that 
led by Adler is, it seems to me, a more healthy one than that led 
by Jung. And yet both Jung and Adler have permitted them- 
selves to carry with them some of the erroneous methods of think- 
ing and of interpretation which we find so widely present in true 
Freudism, as it originally was and is. 

It is to be noted that Adler apparently does not give the name 
“psycho-analysis” to his work. And in this he does well, since 
the term should have a limited connotation because of the history 
which centers about it as a nucleus. In fact, Freud himself, in his 
paper on “The History of the Psycho-analytic Movement” prac- 
tically reads both Jung and Adler out of the psycho-analytic move- 
ment and would not dignify their work by the name “psycho- 
analysis.” 

It is because he has had the independence of thought and 
action to adopt his original viewpoints and cut himself adrift from 
the original Freudian movement that one feels like saying, to 
paraphrase the title of a recent popular song dedicated to our . 
president: “We take our hats off to you, Dr. Adler.”’ 

Adler’s work is a sign of progress in this field, and if his work 
had no other significance, it would be entitled to respect and appre- 
ciation for this alone. 

To understand Adler’s views fully, one should read, asa speak- 
ing introduction to this volume, his “Study of Organ Inferiority 
and Its Psychical Compensation; A Contribution to Clinical 
Medicine,” translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, as No. 24 of the well- 
known Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series. 

In a brief introduction Adler gives the gist of his views, and 
Dr. William A. White does the same in introducing the book to the 
English-speaking world. 

There then follow three chapters of the theoretical part of the 
work, in which the author’s thesis is developed, these chapters 
dealing respectively with “the origin and development of the feel- 
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ing of inferiority and the consequences thereof,” “psychical com- 
pensation and its synthesis,” and “the accentuated fiction as the 
guiding idea in the neurosis.”” The rest of the book, comprising in 
this practical part ten chapters totaling approximately 310 pages, 
deals with various special aspects of the so-called neurotic char- 
acter, such as avarice, suspiciousness, envy, cruelty, desire to travel, 
love, asceticism, sympathy, coquetry, narcissism, conscience, 
pedantry, fanatic attachment to truth, the derogatory tendency to 
disparage others, impatience, discontent, etc., etc. A final chapter 
on “conclusions” ends the work. 

To really grasp Adler’s views one must read the book. It is 
long, there is much repetition, and the thinking is frequently unduly 
complicated, but if one reads a chapter at a time, and then rereads 
the book once or twice carefully, one can geta good hold of Adler’s 


views. 

For presentation of Adler’s views on organ inferiority one 
should refer to the monograph above mentioned, and his views in 
general have been given in English in articles by Stanley Hall, 
Amy Tanner, Putnam, Glueck, Parker, and in a few other places. 

It is to be noted that, so far as I know, Adler nowhere gives 
us a definition of the sense in which he employs the term “neuro- 


tic. 

A close reading of his book, as well as definite statements 
made by him here and there, shows that to him as to mostof us the 
difference between the so-called normal and the so-called neurotic 
individual is one of degree, and that the neurotic merely presents, 
in heightened degree, the traits which we find in the normal. 

Adler lays his groundwork’ by postulating the existence in the 
neurotic of organ inferiority, the possession of definitely inferior 
organs being in some way (just in what way this is brought about 
\dler does not indicate or prove) reflected upon the psyche (which 
is also not defined), as a result of which the so-called neurotic per- 
son has a feeling of inferiority or of lowered self-esteem. In order 
to overcome this feeling of inferiority or insecurity, and in order 
to attain a feeling of security, the neurotic attempts to compensate 
and in so doing overcompensates or goes to extremes, by the devel- 
opment of an aggressive, self-assertive tendency, taking as his 
goal the ideal of “will to power’ which is the willo’ the wisp which, 
unbeknown to him, draws him on and on, and leads to all his 
peculiarities of thought and action. 

Now, we can go. further than this, by applying all this to the 
so-called normal person, who differs from the so-called neurotic in 
degree only. Adler believes, in fact, that the very first cry of the 
newborn infant is a sign of the feeling of inferiority and insecurity 
or uncertainty, and that all subsequent efforts of each individual— 
all humanity—are for the purpose of avoiding this state of inse- 

irity and inferiority and of attaining a feeling of security, by the 
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assumption of a false goal in life—the “will to power.”” Unreality 
or phantasy is, for Adler, at bottom nothing more than the quest 
for this false ideal of “will to power,” which, originally adopted as 
the means to the end of security, is too oft followed as an end in 
and for itself. 

These are the primary motives behind every effort of mankind, 
normal and so-called abnormal. Hence, every thought, every 
action, every trend of man, whether infant or adult, in myths, 
dreams, psychoses, ordinary daily life or what not, have these basic 
driving forces behind them. And, besides, the individual has no 
appreciation of the meaning of it all. 

No matter what the tendencies or ideas or conduct of the 
individual may be, and this applies in more extreme degree to the 
so-called neurotic, the guiding idea behind all his efforts is the 
“‘will to power” and the attainment of security as a relief from the 
feeling of inferiority and insecurity. 

This, then, is the unconscious motive, and for the accomplish- 
ment of this goal, all the mental mechanisms employed by Freud 
have free play (although Adler does not mention them), symbolism 
is used freely, and in all other respects the mechanisms elaborated 
by Freud and his followers may be emp!oyed—although Adler does 
not specifically pay any attention in this book to the uncon- 
scious and many of the other concepts of Freud, except to lay 
repeated stress on symbolism. 

All other trends, even sexuality in any of its forms of expres- 
sion, are secondary to the primary purpose of life mentioned above, 
and are but used as devices or means to gaining this single goal of 
life. 

What more, if one reads between the lines, and if one pieces 
this “reading between the lines” together with certain definite 
statements made by Adler, his views apply not only to the activi- 
ties of human beings, but, with the substitution of different 
weapons or instruments for the attainment of this end, to the life- 
activities of animals and plants—in fact, to all manifestations of 
organized activity or behavior or life—to any and every form of 
life from the unicellular type to the most complicated human being. 
This, then, as I see it, is a conception of “the world as will and 
idea.”” This means that Adler would have to define in what sense 
he would use the terms “will” and “idea.” 

Furthermore, Adler, instead of employing the term “will to 
power” without any qualifications, employs many substitutes. 
He insists that the so-called neurotic constantly contrasts in his 
mind inferiority with superiority, weakness with strength, being 
“beneath” with being “above,” being “down’’ with being “up,” 
feminine with masculine, woman with man, insecurity with secur- 
ity, and indulges in other similar antithetical modes of thought. 
And, still more, he employs “the masculine protest” as a sign of 
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his “will to power.” Everything associated with feminine or 
female the so-called neurotic (whether male or female) considers 
an evidence of insecurity, inferiority and the like, while the reverse 
is in the direction of his goal—going “upward.”” There is thus in 
the neurotic a peculiar condition of psychic hermaphroditism, but 
this is nothing more than an evidence of the more fundamental 
struggle to avoid uncertainty, insecurity, inferiority, and gain secur- 
ity, certainty, superiority. In this respect Adler indulges in a con- 
siderable play on words which impresses one by its artificiality and 
his stretching the point to gain his end—to prove his case. 

In order to gain his goal the individual is apt to hurry things 
and employ various means to this end as the ends themselves. 
This occurs in the normal and abnormal, by day and by night 
(dreams). Thus hallucinations, dreams (nocturnal), functional 
psychoses, all peculiarities of conduct (any and everything, in fact), 
are interpreted from this standpoint. The somatic symptoms 
in the psychoneuroses have the same significance, for the inferior 
organs are taken advantage of and used for the attainment of the 
same goal. Adler attempts to prove his case by peculiar reasoning 
and far-fetched analogies.. He makes the error of falling into the 
trap of analogical thinking which he attributes to the so-called 
neurotic. He interprets things from his viewpoint and then attrib- 
utes these motives to the so-called neurotic. In this respect he 
makes the same error as Freud and Jung. 

Adler has replaced the Freudian sexuality with his new sys- 
tem of explaining the so-called neurotic, in fact, all humanity, even 
all life phenomena of whatever nature, but has permitted himself 
to make the same errors of thinking that we find in the writings of 
Freud, Jung and others. 

Of course, Adler expresses many truths throughout his work. 
He sheds light upon the neurotic from many different angles. He 
makes one think—and think fast, too. But—and here lies the 
danger—if you don’t think fast enough (or slowly enough) you are 
swept off your feet and accept ail of his views. 

My advice to the reader is to hold fast when he gets aboard 
Adler’s train. 

The book is very stimulating and thought-provoking, and 
contains many suggestive viewpoints. 

What has been Adler’s great error of omission? Although at 
times grasping the biological and evolutionary viewpoint for a 
moment, he immediately lets go of it, and reverts to his favorite 
theme and its tangled network, and tries to reduce all world- 
phenomena to will and idea, but of the specific type which he 
favors in this work. 

Adler has missed the broad biological and evolutionary view- 
point. He has neglected the truly genetic viewpoint, with a sane 
view of phylogenesis. He has failed to consider the makeup of 
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man—his innate trends of many sorts, as developed in some well- 
known recent works on this subject. Genetic psychology has been 
given no consideration. The broad behavioristic viewpoint, up 
and down the scale of evolution, has been neglected for the most 
part. 

In spite of his errors of omission and commission, Adler has 
contributed a work which I advise no one to miss reading carefully. 
It is of great interest, and a welcome rebellion against the purely 
sexual views of the extreme wing of the Freudian psycho-analytic 
movement. 

Adler, in spite of it all, shows that he possesses a keen insight 
and excellent knowledge of the characteristics of the neurotically 
inclined individual, but his interpretations are too often wrong 
and he goes out of his way too often to reduce all tendencies to 
terms in harmony with his rigid viewpoints. 

Very valuable are his concepts of organ inferiority, and his 
conceptions of the feeling of inferiority, insecurity and the battle 
for security, with the flights into fictitious goals. It applies, often 
remarkably accurately, to certain neurotics. One will find this 
especially true of the congenitally neuropathic and the so-called 
psychasthenic group of Janet. But is not one going much too fa: 
when one applies this interpretation to all cases, of whatever 
type, in fact to all effort, all dynamic energy? - That Adler has 
given us an interesting viewpoint, traces of the truth of which 
we can find in any number of normal and abnormal individuals, 
there is no question whatsoever. It is the universality of the 
application of his ideas in this connection which one must seriously 
question. 

Furthermore, Adler has considered organ inferiority only. How 
about all sorts of other inferiorities or handicaps or defects or 
lacks—call them what one will—such as poor financial conditions, 
handicapping social status, paucity of opportunities in life, poor 
training (home, educational and vocational), etc. Can all these 
causative factors which may bring on a feeling of inferiority and 
insecurity with the sort of reaction Adler mentions in his book, be 
reduced to terms of organ inferiority? And it must not be for- 
gotten that Adler really means, or so it seems to me, congenital 
and too often inherited organ inferiorities. This is a question 
which one can discuss at great length, but it cannot be entered 
into in this place. 

To critically discuss this book and separate truth from fiction, 
one would have to write another book. 

One can see evidences here and there in this work of some 
resemblance between certain of the views of Adler and those of 
others, such as Janet and the French school, Bergson, Jung, Freud, 
Sidis, certain German philosophic trends, and even the behaviorists 
and neo-animists. 
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This means that there is much truth, much of great plausi- 
bility, much that is suggestive and seductive in Adler’s book. 

Let us hope that soon Freudians and non-Freudians, Jung, 
Adler, Dubois, Janet, Prince, Sidis, the other psychopathologists 
and with them the psychologists of the so-called normal (who, 
themselves, are finding it difficult at present to define “ psychology” 
to the satisfaction of all of them), will meet together on common 
ground, speak the same language, understand each other, and 
work together toward the common goal—the understanding and 
unravelment of the make-up of man. And let this understanding 
be built upon a broad, truly biological foundation. 

The mistakes of Freud and Jung and Adler should be lessons to 
all of us to go more slowly in jumping to conclusions, to avoid too 
one-sided interpretations, to scrutinize carefully the analogical 
method of thinking. 

And, if, in all this discussion, no personalities are injected and 
all confine themselves to strictly scientific considerations, it will 
after all, be well worth while. “All’s well that ends well.” 

There are big days in store for psychopathology. And may 
they come ever so quickly. 

The translators have done remarkably well in their rendition 
into good English of a complicated and difficult German. To them 
are due our thanks and their well-deserved meed of praise for their 


labor. 
MEYER SOLOMON. 


MENTAL CONFLICTS AND MisconpucT. By William Healy, 
Director Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile Court, Chicago. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1917. $2.50 net. 


I wonder whether any cf you, on reading this new book by 
Healy, will recall the lines of Joaquin Miller, which I have seen 
labelled “The Dreamers” at one time and “Drifting Souls” at 
another. It is the latter title which strikes me as most suitable, 
especially 4 propos of the cases recited by Healy in the book 
before us. I give the first two verses. 


Ah! there be souls none understand; 

Like clouds they can not touch the land, 
Drive as they may, by field or town; 
Then we look wise at this and frown, 

And we cry, “Fools,”’ and cry, “Take hold 
Of earth, and fashion gods of gold.” 


Unanchor’d ships, they blow and blow 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 
In unknown seas that none shall know, 
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Without one ripple of renown. 
Poor drifting dreamers sailing by, 
They seem to only live and die. 


Although Joaquin Miller’s lines were intended by him to 
apply to a different group of persons than those described by 
Healy in the volume under review, still these lines do apply in a 
sense to thesé young persons whose trials and tribulations are 
presented to us by Healy, and who are being buffeted about by 
winds that come too oft, they know not whence. , 

Like every good book of the sort before us, like every work 
dealing with the problem of conduct, behavior, normal or ab- 
normal, much could be written in discussion of the various aspects 
brought to our attention by this book by Healy. 

In the preface Healy assures us that his studies are tied to no 
psychological school. 

In his introduction the author tells us that this work is the 
result of several years of observation of cases considered ample in 
number and watched sufficiently long for an estimate of the 
ultimate outcome. 

In this book there are considered cases in which, with the 
help of certain subconscious mental mechanisms, certain special, 
active, dynamic, hidden mental reactions to experiences were 
considered responsible for the end-result of misconduct of one 
sort or another, including whole careers of delinquency. These 
persons experienced an inner urge or drive toward misdoing which 
was opposed to the real conscious desires of the individual. In 
most cases the chain of causation was not self-perceived or self- 
formulated. The presence of mental conflict in these cases is 
shown by repressions, the escape of the energy along undesirable 
lines and the resulting misconduct. 

The sexes were about equally affected. In two series of one 
thousand cases each seven per cent of the cases were found to be 
of this type—although many such cases were no doubt missed. 
The great need of changing the environment in these youthful 
patients after the unearthing of the inciting factors is brought 
home to us. On page 12 is given the list of offenses which have 
been found to arise in some cases on the basis of mental conflict. 

Three chapters of general discussion, entitled “General 
Principles,” “Applications” and “Methods” precede the presen- 
tation of specific case histories. 

Healy agrees with the reviewer that it is best to use the 
phrase “mental analysis” rather than the term “psychoanalysis” 


when speaking of the present analytic trend in psychopathology. 
He gives full credit, however, to the Freudian school for their 
work, and himself makes use of the very helpful mental mechan- 
isms developed by that school. He justly says that analysis is 
easier and more direct in his youthful offenders than in more 
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chronic psychoneurotics or older habitual criminals. He mentions 
the types relatively unsuited to mental analysis, and rightly asserts 
that even in the feebleminded delinquent it is not enough to say 
that the offender is feebleminded but that it still remains for 
us to determine the “why” of the recurrent impulse to misconduct 
in each particular feebleminded individual. 

Practical hints for the prevention and cure of these cases is 
given in the chapter on “Methods.” By ordinary history taking 
and cross questioning have the facts in these cases been unearthed. 

Chapters V to XV inclusive are devoted to the citation of 
specific illustrative case-histories. The headings of these chapters 
are: Conflicts accompanied by obsessive imagery, Conflicts causing 
impelling ideas, Criminal careers developed from Conflicts, Cases 
readily analyzed, Difficult cases, Conflicts from sex experiences, 
Conflicts from sex knowledge, Conflicts concerning parentage and 
other matters, Conflicts in abnormal mental types, Conflicts re- 
sulting in stealing, Conflicts resulting in running away, Conflicts 
resulting in other delinquencies. 

To the psychopathologist the most valuable contribution in 
this work is the series of case-histories offered for critical examina- 
tion, and the general conclusions of a practical nature plus the 
application of the modern analytic principles. 

In an early chapter Healy briefly discusses fetishistic stealing, 
exhibitionism, voyeurism, homosexuality and other perversions, 
sadism and masochism as forms of delinquency. 

Sexuality is to be found in almost every case, and is the 
direct causative factor in some cases clearly and in other cases 
less clearly distinguished. It is interesting to note how often the 
delinquent who is the victim of mental conflict learned about sex 
affairs and stealing from the same person. 

In his final chapter of “Conclusions” Healy declares that in 
his group of delinquents as the result of mental conflict abnormally 
unstable nervous systems and heredity could not be blamed in 
the average case, no special type of character, temperament or 
disposition was found, their general abilities range far above the 
average of other delinquents, and a summary of the various mental 
tests employed shows them to be of no value in getting to the 
bottom of these cases. 

Lack of proper parental control and absence of close confiden- 
tial relations between parents and children is a tremendously 
important factor. 

In general it must be said that the book is full of valuable 
hints of a practical nature which can be made use of by all those 
who have to deal with delinquent offenders of the period of adoles- 
cence, puberty and earlier. 

It is a distinct contribution to criminology and the study of 
misconduct in general, for Healy has demonstrated by actual case- 
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records that mental conflict may lead to delinquency of varying 
degree. 

[t seems to me that it is probable that many other types of 
mental conflict than are to be found in the cases narrated in this 
book may be responsible for misconduct. For example, the prob- 
lem of school or vocational fitness, efforts to direct the energies 
of the child along the lines for which he is least fitted (disabilities) 
with neglect of his innate capabilities is unquestionably responsible 
for a certain proportion of delinquency. Vocational problems are 
more apt to be in the foreground after the working period has 
begun. Healy, however, mentions this point in his book, and I 
understand, too, that a volume devoted to this very subject is to 
appear soon from the pen of Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, his assistant. 

In going carefully over the histories of the patients, especially 
with respect to their mental conflicts and repressions, it is noted 
that in practically all the cases the patient’s memory for the facts 
of the conflict was good, he knew all about it, and once his attention 
was directed to this aspect of his trouble he was able to give full 
information about it. Also, just preceding each act of delinquency 
there was frequently a repetition of the same mental conflict which 
was not buried. Here, as with the psycho-neuroses, the afflicted 
one may be entirely aware of the dynamic source of his misconduct, 
or he may not have critically examined or reflected upon or studied 
the steps in the evolution of his trouble, and so apparently knows 
nothing as to its underlying source. In fact the cause of the de- 
linquency is right before us, on the surface, so to say, for him who 
looks for it in the right direction and knows how or rather takes 
time enough to unearth the history in piece-meal fashion. 

Healy adopts a sane, rational, broadminded, careful viewpoint 
in this matter, and he does not allow himself to use the mental 
mechanisms with a free hand, or to invoke the aid of the all- 
powerful unconscious, symbolism, and so forth in an uncritical 
manner. 

He believes rather in being long on facts and short on theories, 
especially of a too generalized and sweeping nature. In this 
respect some may feel that he has perhaps not made sufficient 
efforts to arrive at certain general principles from a study of his 
excellent material. Healy, nevertheless, has probably followed the 
right course in refusing to indulge in generalizations which may be 
unfounded in this first contribution to the subject of mental 
conflicts as a cause of delinquency. Better go slowly but surely 
in this respect, since otherwise discredit may be thrown upon newer 
studies at present in their infancy. 

A reading of the various chapters in this book will stimulate 
one to deep thinking on his own part, and each of us will have 
some general truths flash up in his mind. Let those who would 
employ the fruit of Healy’s studies in this line for the elaboration of 
their own views, do so to their full satisfaction. 
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A lengthy discussion could be here entered into from this 
stand-point, but it would have to deal with generalities, reduction 
to principles, and the like. And since such discussion would apply 
as well to the psychoneuroses, alcoholism, and other types of 
misdirected energy, we may well omit it in this review. 

It must be noted, however, that what leads one person in the 
direction of legal misconduct or delinquency or criminality, if you 
please, may lead another to alcoholism, still another to a psycho- 
neurosis, yet another to a full-blown psychosis of the major type, 
and so on. 

No one who is interested in behavior, normal or abnormal, 
from the biological, psychological or sociological points of view, 
can fail to read this volume without losing the benefits, direct and 
indirect, of the first book attacking the so-called criminal, better 
called delinquent or misdoer, from an entirely new avenue of 
approach. 

Healy is surely justifying the claims of the value of the phy- 
sician (psychiatrist and neurologist) to society in many ways not 
yet dreamed of by a mass of the population. 

Meyer So.omon. 


WIT AND ITS RELATION TO THE UNCONSCIOUS. By Professor 
Dr. Sigmund Freud, LL. D. Authorized English Edition, with In- 
troduction by A. A. Brill, Ph. B., M. D., Lecturer in Psychoanalysis 


and Abnormal Psychology, New York University; former chief of 
Clinic of Psychiatry, Columbia University, New York. Moffat, 
Yard & Company, 1916. $2.50 net. 


An abstract of this book by Freud need not be here given, 
since his views on this subject are already known to most of the 
readers of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology. In fact, Brill, 
in an article in the Journal, which article is included in his “ Psych- 
analysis: Its Theories and Application,” has presented, in abstract, 
the views of Freud as expressed in this work before us. 

Of the writings of Freud which I have read carefully, up to 
date, I would say that there is less to criticize in this work then in 
any of the others. It is a distinct contribution to the psychology 
of wit and its related states. In fact it is one of the best works 
written on this subject. Freud attacks the subject with originality 
and vigor, he lightens up many dark places, and, withal, gives us an 
interesting, stimulating and suggestive volume. There is food for 
thought for future years and years, in this welcome work. 

Although Freud makes use of the mental mechanisms which 
he so universally employs, this work is distinguished by the fact 
that while writing it Freud apparently forgot about his sexual 
theories, or else he thought it wise not to bring them into the 
foreground. In truth, if Freud really believes that his sexual 
theories as applied to the psychoneuroses, dreams and other con- 
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ditions, are true to form, then above and behind or below and 
behind all other possible motives or dynamic sources responsible 
for the production of wit and its allies, we must find hidden the 
same old sexuality in the same old forms as Freud has developed 
them. In other words, the pleasure obtained in these mental 
states, resulting from “economy in the expenditure of inhibitions 
or suppressions,’’ must, in the end, be reduced to sexuality—if 
Freud’s ideas, as expressed in some of his other works, be true. 
That Freud has failed or has not cared or dared to apply his views 
in full force to wit and its cohort, is, it is plain, very significant. 

Be that as it may, we must heartily commend this particular 
work, and it goes without saying that it should be owned by all who 
are interested in Freud’s views, and by all who are battling with the 
problem of the meaning of certain psychic states or trends—wit, 
laughter, relaxation in one form or another, dreams, and a host of 
other phenomena. 

Since Brill, Freud’s representative and official translator, 
has again done the difficult work of rendering Freud’s offering into 
English, the English version of this volume is all that it should be, 
and the translation has been done carefully and sympathetically. 

We may confidently bespeak for this volume a wide circula- 
tion among all sorts of people. Especially is this to be expected 
since Freudian psychoanalysis has broken out of the ranks of 
purely medico-psychological readers and students, and has in- 
vaded the rank and file of the average reader and dabbler into 
things literary and even scientific. 
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